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1. 


ABSTRACT 

A  study  of  the  1971  releasees  from  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institutions  revealed  that  25%  of  the  releasee  population  returned  to 
prison  within  1  year  of  their  release.     MCI's  Framingham,  Concord, 
and  Walpole  releasees  had  relatively  high  recidivism  rates  and  MCI's 
Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps  releasees  had  relatively  low  recidivism 
rates . 

When  the  releasee  population  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  original 
institution  of  commitment,   it  was  discovered  that  a  particular  pattern 
existed  for  Walpole  commitments.     Whereas  the  recidivism  rate  of 
individuals  committed  to  MCI-Walpole  and  released  directly  from  MCI- 
Walpole  was  27%,  the  recidivism  rate  of  individuals  committed  to 
MCI-Walpole  but  released  from  MCI-Norfolk  was  17%;  and  the  recidivism 
rate  of  MCI-Walpole  commitments  released  from  MCI-Forestry  Camps 
was  13%.     Thus,  Walpole  commitments  who  were  transferred  to  and  sub- 
sequently released  from  these  other  MCI's  had  a  significantly  lower 
recidivism  rate  than  those  who  remained  at  Walpole  until  their  release. 
This  finding  suggests  a  reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in 
the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels, 
as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release  directly  from  maximum  security. 

When  considering  the  variation  of  releasee  population  by  recidi- 
vism in  terms  of  the  offense  they  had  been  sentenced  for,   it  was 
discovered  that  Sex  offenders  had  the  lowest  rate  of  recidivism. 
This  was  consistently  the  case  for  all  releasing  institutions. 
Offenses  Against  the  Person  was  the  category  with  the  second  lowest 
rates  of  recidivism.     Offense  categories  with  higher  rates  of  recidi- 
vism included:     Offenses  Against  Property  and  Drug  Offenses. 

Analysis  of  the  variable  Age  at  Release  with  recidivism  outcome 
revealed  that  the  older  an  individual  is  at  the  time  of  release,  the 
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lesser  the  chance  is  that  he  will  become  a  recidivist. 

Relating  the  variable  Length  of  Time  Incarcerated  on  Present 
Offense  to  recidivism  resulted  in  the  finding  that  individuals 
incarcerated  for  a  longer  period  of  time  had  a  lesser  chance  of 
recidivating . 

However,   since  each  of  the  three  variables  discussed  above  - 
Type  of  Offense,  Age  at  Release,  and  Length  of  Incarceration  -  are 
related  to  each  other  as  well  as  recidivism,   a  further  test  of  the 
interrelationship  was  carried  out  by  a  correlation  analysis.  This 
resulted  in  the  finding  that  the  relationship  between  Length  of 
Incarceration  and  recidivism  no  longer  held  valid  but,   in  fact,  was 
merely  associated  with  the  other  two  variables. 

As  Part  II  of  the  anlaysis  twenty-three  categories  delineating 
high  and  low  recidivism  risk  groups  were  constructed. 

As  Part  III  of  this  report,  the  overall  recidivism  rates  for 
the  1971  releasee  population  was  compared  with  overall  recidivism 
rates  for  individuals  released  in  previous  years.     The  last  recidivism 
research  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Correction  dealt  with  the 
1966  releasee  population. 

The  recidivism  rates  for  the  total  1971  population  were  considerably 
lower  than  the  1966  population.     For  the  1966  releasee  population  the 
overall  recidivism  rate  was  30%,  whereas  for  the  1971  releasee  popula- 
tion it  was  25%.     This  difference  is  statistically  significant.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  when  analyzing  the  differences  by  the 
specific  releasing  institution,  the  reduced  recidivism  can  be  attri- 
buted to  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  Norfolk  and  Forestry 
Camps .     The  reductions  at  MCI's  Walpole,  Concord,   and  Framingham 
were  not  statistically  significant. 
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Part  I 


The  Division  of  Research  and  Planning  of  the  Massachusetts 

Department  of  Correction  recently  collected  data  describing  the 

background  characteristics  and  recidivism  rates  of  all  individuals 

released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  1971. 

These  statistics  are  available  for  men  released  from  MCI's  Walpole, 

Norfolk,  Concord,  and  the  three  Forestry  Camps   (Monroe,  Warwick, 
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and  Plymouth) ;  and  for  women  released  from  MCI-Framingham.  There 
were  1107  men  and  women  released  from  state  correctional  institu- 
tions and  Forestry  Camps  in  1971. 

As  part  of  a  larger  research  effort  to  evaluate  the  patterns 
of  post-release  behavior  of  former  chargees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Corrections,  this  study  provides  a  narrative  over- 
view of  some  of  the  more  striking  preliminary  findings  that  have 
thus  far  emerged  from  the  data  analysis. 


1     For  the  specific  breakdown  of  the  variables  collected,  the  fre- 
quency distributions,  and  the  recidivism  breakdown  see  the 
following  Department  of  Correction  Publication:     Daniel  LeClair, 
Statistical  Tables  Describing  the  Characteristics  and  Recidivism 
Rates  of  1971  Releasees  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institu- 
tions ,  August,  1974. 


Definition  of  Recidivism: 

A  recidivist  was  defined  as  any  subject  who  was  returned  to 
a  Federal  or  State  correctional  institution  or  to  a  County  House 
of  Correction  or  Jail  for  30  days  or  more. 

Follow-up  Period: 

The  follow-up  period  was  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
subjects'  release  to  the  community. 
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Variables  Collected: 

For  the  analysis  that  follows  in  this  report,   four  categories 
of  variables  were  collected:     Commitment  variables,  Personal 
Background  Characteristics  variables,  Criminal  History  variables, 
and  Recidivism  variables.     A  specific  listing  is  given  in  Appendix 
Data  was  collected  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Correction, 
the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Probation. 


2     The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  his  appreciation  for  the 
careful  work  that  the  following  individuals  provided  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  data  to  be  used  in  these  reports: 
Ira  Baline,  Donna  Gurski,  Denise  Huffman,  Carolyn  Jackson, 
Russ  Kerr,  Joe  Landolfi,  Chris  Mackey,  Therese  Pink,  and 
Ellen  Weiner. 
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Rc c i divis m  Rates  by  Committing  Institution : 

In  tho  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system,   the  courts 
make  direct  commitments  to  three  institutions,     Women  are 
committed  to  MCI-Framingham,  and  men  are  committed  to  either 
MCI-Concord  or  MCI-Walpole .     In  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to 
MCI-Concord,  the  judge  does  not  fix  a  specific  term.  The 
individual  is  sentenced  to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
without  a  minimum  sentence  and  the  maximum  sentence  is  estab- 
lished by  statute.     Traditionally,  Concord  sentences  are  for 
individuals  with  less  lengthy  criminal  histories  and,  therefore, 
tend  to  be  younger  offenders.     In  the  case  of  men  sentenced 
to  MCI-Walpole,   the  judge  must  fix  both  a  minimum  and  a 
maximum  term   (except  for  life  sentences  and  sentences  for 
habitual  offenders) .     The  minimum  must  not  be  for  less  than 
two  and  a  half  years;   the  maximum  not  more  than  that  established 
by  statute. 

Men  are  not  committed  to  either  MCI-Norfolk  or  Forestry 
Camps  directly  by  the  courts.     Instead,  they  are  received 
on  transfer  from  MCI's  Walpole  and  Concord  after  having  been 
carefully  screened  as  suitable  for  a  medium  security  status. 

The  releasee  sample  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  institu- 
tion that  each  individual  was  originally  committed.     Of  the 
1107  releasees,   92    (8%)   individuals  had  been  originally 
committed  to  MCI-Framingham  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  29%; 
531   (43%)   had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI-Concord  and 
had  a  recidivism  rate  of  29%;   and  484    (44%)   had  been  originally 
committed  to  MCI-Walpole  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  19%. 
These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  III  on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  III 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY  COMMITTING  INSTITUTION 


INSTITUTION 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

RECIDIVISM 

MC I - F r am i n gh am 

92 

(08) 

29% 

MCI-Concord 

531 

(48) 

29% 

MCI-Walpole 

484 

(44) 

19% 

TOTAL 

1107 

(100) 

25% 

From  Table  III  two  patterns  should  be  pointed  out: 

First,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  half  (48%) 

of  the  total  releasee  population  were  originally  sentenced  to 

MCI-Concord,  and  that  MCI-Concord  commitments  had  the  higher 
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recidivism  rate  of  the  two  male  institutions. 


4     In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  the  recidivism  rate 
for  those  committed  to  MCI-Concord  was  significantly 
higher   (X2=  9.05,  P<.  01,  ldf)   than  the  total  sample; 
and  the  recidivism  rate  for  those  committed  to  MCI-Walpole 
was  significantly  lower   (X-  13.33,  P<^.001,   ldf).  The 
recidivism  rate  for  those  committed  to  MCI-Framingham 
(women)  was  not  statistically  significantly  different 
from  the  recidivism  rate  of  the  total  sample. 
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Secondly,  when  the  releasee  population  was  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  original  institution  of  commitment,   it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  particular  pattern  existed  for  Walpole  commit- 
ments.    Whereas  the  recidivism  rate  of  individuals  committed 
to  MCI-Walpole  and  released  directly  from  MCI-Walpole  was  27%; 
the  recidivism  rate  of  individuals  committed  to  MCI-Walpole  but 
released  from  MCI-Norfolk  was  17%;  and  the  recidivism  rate  of 
MCI-Walpole  commitments  released  from  MCI-Forestry  Camps  was 
13%.     Thus,  Walpole  commitments  who  were  transferred  to  and 
subsequently  released  from     these  other  MCI's  had  a  significantly 
lower  recidivism  rate  than  those  who  remained  at  Walpole  (or 

those  who  were  transferred  from  Walpole  but  subsequently 
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returned  and  then  released  from  Walpole) . 


5     In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  individuals  originally 
committed  to  MCI-Walpole  but  subsequently  transferred  to 
and  released  from  MCI-Norfolk  had  significantly  lower 
recidivism  rates  than  those  who  remained  at  MCI-Walpole 
(x2=5.50,  P<.02,   ldf )  ;  individuals  originally  committed 
to  MCI-Walpole  but  subsequently  transferred  to  and  released 
from  MCI-Concord   were  not  significantly  different 
than  those  who  remained  at  MCI-Walpole  [X2=i . 2 3  (Yates 
correction  applied)  ,  P>.05  ,   ldf]  ;  and  individuals  committed 
to  MCI-Walpole  but  subsequently  transferred  to  and  released 
from  Forestry  Camps  had  significantly  lower  recidivism 
rates  than  those  who  remained  at  MCI-Walpole  (X^=7.42, 
P  <.01,   ldf)  . 
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TABLE  IV 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS  BY  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE 


INSTITUTION 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

RECIDIVISM 

MCI-Walpole 

150 

(31) 

27% 

MCI-Norfolk 

216 

(45) 

17% 

MCI-Concord 

23 

(  5) 

15% 

MCI-Forestry 

95 

(20) 

13% 

TOTAL 

484 

(100) 

19% 

These  differences,  summarized  in  Table  IV  above,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  either  of  two  explanations:      (1)   Low  Recidi- 
vist Risk    men  may  have  been  selected  for  transfers  to  Norfolk 
and  Forestry  Camps;  or   (2)   There  is  a  reintegrative  or  rehab- 
ilitative quality  to  the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  and 
to  minimum  security  levels,  as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release 
directly  from  maximum  security. 

Therefore,  the  Division  of  Research  will 
conduct  a  separate  study  to  be  issued  in  the  future  that  will 
attempt  to  determine  which  of  these  two  explanations  is 
correct.     Base  expectancy  tables  will  be  applied  to  the  portion 
of  the  Walpole  commitments  in  the  sample  that  were  transferred 
to  MCI's  Concord,  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps  to  see  whether 
or  not  lower  recidivism  risk  groups  were  selected  disproportionately. 


A  breakdown  of  MCI-Concord  commitments  by  institution  of 
release  is  presented  in  Table  V  below.     Since  the  greater 
number   (94%)   of  MCI-Concord  commitments  remained     at  Concord, 
differences  in  recidivism  rates  by  releasing  institutions 
cannot  be  considered  significant. 


TABLE  V 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS  BY   INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE 

RECIDIVISM 


INSTITUTION  NUMBER  PERCENT  RATE 

MCI-Forestry  9  (2)  33 

MCI-Concord  499  (94)  29 

MCI-Norfolk  18  (  3)  22 

MCI-Walpole  5  (1)  20 

TOTAL  531  (100)  29 
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Recidivism  Rate  by  Offense  Category 

The  releasee  sample  was  next  divided  into  five  general  offense 
categories  constituted  by  the  most  serious  offense    which    led  to  the 
releasees*  present  incarceration.     These  categories  include:  (1) 
Offenses  Against  the  Person   (other  than  sex  offenses) ;    (2)  Sex 
Offenses;    (3)   Property  Offenses;    (4)   Drug  Offenses;  and   (5)  "Other" 
Offenses   (a  residual  category  including  such  offenses  as:  escape, 
motor  vehicle  offenses,  prostitution,  abortion,  and  contempt  of 
court) .    Table  VI  presented  below  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  specific 
recidivism   rate  for  each  of  these  categories. 

_    TABLE  „  VI    


MCI  WALPOLE  MCI  NORFOLK  MCI  CONCORD  FORESTRY  CAMPS  MCI  FR/  MTSGKAM  TCTM,  RELEASEES 

VAS IABLE  a      X      S.R.*  S.      £      B^Rx  S      Z      R.R.  N      £      R.R.  .  E      £      R.R.  N      $  R.R, 


ORIGINAL  OFFENSE  CATEGORY 
Offenses  against  th«  peraon 

Sex  offenses 
Property  offenses 
ether  offenses 
Dru^  offenses 

65        (55)  24 
11         (7)  9 
41        (27)  32 
5          (3)  20 
13         (8)  54 

124       (53)  21 
27        (12)  4 
65       (28)  20 
4         (2)  25 
14         (6)  0 

214     (41)  22 
22       (4)  14 

218     (42)  34 
18       (3)  44 
50     (10)  30 

78       (75)  15 

1  (1)  0 
23       (22)  13 

2  (2)  0 
0         (0)  0 

22     (24)  18 
0       (?)  0 
29     (32)  24 
21     (23)  38 
20     (22)  40 

523     (47)  21 
61       (6)  8 

376     (34)  29 
50       (3)  36 
97       (9)  31 

Total 

155   '  (100)  27 

234     (100)  IS 

522   (100)  28 

104     (100)  14 

92   (100)  29 

1  107   (100)  25 

From  the  tables,  it  can  be  seen  that  Sex  Offenders  had  the  lowest 
rate  of  recidivism.     This  was  consistently  the  case  for  all  releasing 
institutions.     Whereas  the  recidivism  rate  for  the  total  sample  was 
25%,  the  recidivism  rate  for  sex  offenders  was  8%.       Breaking  down 
the  category  according  to  the  specific  releasing  institution,  the 
recidivism  rate  range  for  sex  offenders  was  0%  to  14%  and  the  recidi- 
vism rate  range  for  the  total  sample  was  14%  to  2  9%. 


6     In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  the  recidivism  rate  of  sex 
offenders  was  significantly  lower  than  the  recidivism  rate  of  the 
total  releasee  population   (X2=9.34,  p<.01,  ldf )  . 

*     R.R.  =  Recidivism  Rate 
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Offenses  Against  the  Person  was  the  category  with  the  second 

lowest  rates  of  recidivism.     Whereas  the  recidivism  rate  for  the  total 

sample  was  25%,   the  recidivism  rate  for  offenses  against  the  person 
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was  21%. 

Within  the  specific  subcategory  of  offenses  against  the  person 

(See  Appendix  II,  Table  A),   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 

5  releasees  for  Murder  I,  all  were  non-recidivists;  of  the  11 
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releasees  for  Murder  II,  9  were  non-recidivists  ;  and  of  the  59 

releasees  for  Manslaughter,  54  were  non-recidivists.     These  three 

sub-categories  collectively  comprised  the  lowest  recidivism  rates 

within  the  crimes  against  the  person  category. 

Categories  with  higher  rates  of  recidivism  include:  Offenses 

Against  Property,  Drug  Offenses,  and  "Other"  Offenses.     Whereas  the 

recidivism  rate  for  the  total  releasee  sample  was  25%,  the  recidivism 

rate  for  "other"  offenses  was  36%,   for  drug  offenses  31%,  and  for 
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property  offenses  29%. 


7  In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  the  recidivism  rate  of 
offenders  against  the  person  was  significantly  lower  than  the 
recidivism  rate  of  other  types  of  offenses  in  the  total 
releasee  population   (X  -7.44,     p  <.01,   ldf ) . 

8  Both  of  the  two  recidivists  in  the  Murder  II  category  were  returned 
because  of  technical  violations  of  their  parole  agreements.  New 
arrests  other  than  minor  traffic  violations  were  not  involved. 

9  Though  the  recidivism  rates  for  "other"  and  for  drug  offenses  are 
visually  clearly  above  the  25%  recidivism  rate  for  the  overall 
releasee  population;   in  terms  of  statistical  significance  they 
were  not  significantly  different.     This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
relatively  few  individual  cases  in  these  categories.     The  recidivism 
rate  for  offenses  against  property,  however,  was  statistically 
significantly  higher  than  the  total  releasee  population 

(X2=6.74,     p<.01,  ldf) 


12. 

In  terms  of  the  subcategories  of  "Other"  Offenses^  the  particular 
offenses  of  escape  and  weapons  accounted  for  the  higher  rates.  How- 
ever, since  the  "other"  offense  category  is  a  repository  for  a  variety 
of  different  offenses  and  because  each  subcategory  contains  rela- 
tively few  individual  cases,  one  should  be  cautious  in  generalizing 
from  these  figures. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  II,  Table  E;  the  subcategories  of 
drug  offenses  that  accounted  for  the  higher  recidivism  rates  in  that 
category  were  Possession  of  Heroin  and  Sale  of  Heroin. 


10  See  Appendix  II,  Table  D. 

11  Taken  separately  only  Possession  of  Heroin  was  statistically 
significantly  higher  than  the  other  categories  of  drug 
offenses   (X  =4.43,     p<.05,   ldf.     However,  when  the  categories 
of  Possession  of  Heroin  and  Sale  of  Heroin  were  grouped 
together  the  result  is  a  statistically  significantly  higher 
rate  of  recidivism  than  the  other  categories  of  drug  offenses 
(X2=5.30,     p<.05,  ldf). 
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Recidivism  Rate  by  Type  of  Release: 

The  releasee  sample  was  next  subdivided  into  the  two  sub- 
categories of  type  of  release:      (1)   parole  and   (2)  good  conduct  dis- 
charge.    As  can  be  seen  in  Table  VII  below,   for  all  releasing  insti- 
tutions individuals  who  received  a  parole  had  higher  rates  of 
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recidivism  than  individuals  who  had  received  a  good  conduct  discharge. 
One  clear  reason  why  it  would  be  expected  that  individuals  receiving 
a  discharge  would  have  lower  rates  of  recidivism  is  that  they  could 
not  be  returned  to  prison  for  technical  parole  violations  such  as 
failure  to  report,   failure  to  maintain  job,  etc. 


TABLE  VII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  1971  RELEASEES  BY  TYPE  OF  RELEASE 


TOTAL 


Releasing  Institution 

Parolees 

Discharg 

ees 

SAMPLE 

N  % 

RR 

N  % 

RR 

N 

%  RR 

Walpole 

104  (67) 

33 

51  (33) 

16 

155 

(100)  27 

Norfolk 

198  (85) 

19 

36  (15) 

11 

234 

(100)  18 

Concord 

435  (83) 

31 

87  (17) 

15 

502 

(100)  28 

Forestry 

92  (88) 

16 

12  (12) 

0 

104 

(100)  14 

Framingham 

70  (76) 

37 

22  (24) 

5 

92 

(100)  29 

TOTAL 

899  (81) 

28 

208  (19) 

13 

1107 

(100)  25 

11     Dischargees  who  were  released  from  MCI's  Walpole,  Concord  and 
Framingham  had  statistically  significantly  lower  rates  of 
recidivism  than  the  parolees  of  these  same  institutions 
(X2=5.01,  p^..02,   ldf;   X2  =  9.02,   p<.01,   ldf:  and 
X  =8.57,  p-<..01,   ldf  for  the  three  institutions  respectively). 
For  the  total  sample,  dischargees  had  statistically  significantly 
lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  parolees   (X  =20.14,  p<.001,  ldf). 


14. 

Age  at  Time  of  Release: 

The  mean  age  at  time  of  release  for  the  1,107  men  and  women 
released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  1971  is 
presented  in  Table  VIII  below.  These  statistics  are  broken  down 
by  the  individual  releasing  institutions  as  well  as  by  the  total 
sample . 

TABLE  VIII 

MEAN  AGE  AT  TIME  OF  RELEASE  BY  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE 


INSTITUTION  MEAN  AGE   IN  YEARS 

Walpole  32.8 

Norfolk  32.8 

Concord  23.4 

Forestry  31.5 

Framingham  27.5 

TOTAL  RELEASEES  2  8.8 

From  Table  VIII  it  can  be  seen  that  the  institutions  with  the 
higher  mean  age  at  time  of  release  are  Walpole,  Norfolk,  and  Forestry; 
and  the  institutions  with  lower  mean  age  at  time  of  release  are 
Framingham  and  Concord.     This  of  course  follows  the  pattern  that 
would  be  expected.     Walpole,  Norfolk,  and  Forestry  releasees  are 
primarily  Walpole  commitments,  and  Concord  releasees  are  primarily 
Concord  commitments.     Since  Concord  sentences  traditionally  are  for 
individuals  with  less  lengthy  criminal  histories,  they  tend  to  be 
shorter.     Walpole  commitments,  by  contrast,  tend  to  be  older  offenders 
and  length  of  sentence  tends  to  be  longer. 

Relating  the  variable  age  at  time  of  release  to  recidivism 
(see  Table  IX  on  the  following  page) ,   several  important  findings 
occur . 
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TABLE  IX 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  DIFFERENTIAL  ACCORDING  TO  MEAN  AGE  AT  TIME  OF  RELEASE 


1971  RELSASLXS 


AGS  AT  RTLgASE 
16  or  Younger 
19-21  years 
22-24  years 
25-27  years 
28-30  years 
31-40  years 
41-50  years 
51  a.-.d  aiove 


MCI  WALPOLS 

JJ       %  R.R. 

0        (0)  0 

6  (04)  33 

21  (14)  40 

22  (14)  32 
27  (17)  30 
47  (30)  21 
26  (17)  23 

6  (04)  17 


MCI  NORFOLK 

N  £  R.R. 

4  (02)  0 

11  (05)  27 

32  (14)  31 

41  (18)  20 

22  (09)  18 

73  (31)  15 

38  (16)  11 

13  (06)  8 


MCI  CONCORD 

N      JS  R.R. 

35  (07)  17 

172  (33)  29 

170  (33)  31 

69  (13)  39 

43  (08)  16 

27  (03)  7 

5  (01)  40 

1          (0)  100 


FORESTRY  CAMPS 
N       £  R.R. 


0  (0) 

9  (9) 

11  (ID 
23  (22) 

12  (12) 
28  (27) 
15  (14) 

6  (6) 


0 
33 

9 
17 

8 
14 

7 
17 


MCT  FRAMINCHAM 

£  2  R.R. 

5  (5)  40 

20  (22)  40 

18  (20)  17 

15  (16)  47 
11  (12)  18 

16  (17)  31 
5  (5)  0 
2  (2)  0 


TOTAL  RELEASEES 

N  £  R.R. 

44  (04)  18 

218  (20)  30 

252  (23?  29 

170  (15)  31 

115  (10)  19 

191  (17)  17 

89  (6)  IS 

28  (2)  14 


Total 


155    (100)  27 


234       (100)  18 


522     (100)     .  28 


104    (100)  14 


92  (100) 


29       11107       (100)  25 


*  R.R.  =  Recidivism  Rate 


First,  when  considering  the  total  sample,   it  is  apparent  that 

the  older  an  individual  is  at  tirae  of  release,  the  lesser  the  chance 

is  that  he  will  become  a  recidivist.     More  specifically,  individuals 

who  are  2  8  years  of  age  or  older  at  time  of  release  have  a  far  greater 

chance  of  not  becoming  a  recidivist  than  are  individuals  who  are 
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2  7  years  of  age  or  younger. 

Secondly,   it  is  important  to  note  that  since  age  inversely 
correlates  so  closely  with  level  of  recidivism,  differential  recidivism 
rates  among  releasing  institutions  should  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
age  composition  of  the  releasing  institution.     Thus,  as  was  pointed 
out  early  in  this  report   (see  page  3)  MCI  Concord  had  a  relatively 
high  recidivism  rate.     Part  of  this  high  rate,  therefore,  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  MCI  Concord  releasee  population  had 
the  lowest  mean  age  at  time  of  release    (see  Table  VIII  on  the 
previous  page) .     Similarly,   it  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  report 
(page  3)  that  MCI's  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps  had  relatively  lower 
recidivism  rates.     Since  MCI's  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps  had  high 
mean  ages  at  time  of  release   (see  Table  VIII  on  the  previous  page) , 
some  of  the  above  cited  lower  rates  of  recidivism  can  be  accounted 
for  by  this  age  factor. 

Note,  however,  that  whereas  MCI-Walpole  releasees  had  a  high 
mean  age  at  time  of  release   (see  Table  VIII)   they  also  had  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  recidivism   (see  page  3,  Table  I). 


12     These  differences  are  highly  statistically  significant:     X  =22.4, 
p<.001,   ldf.     When  considering  releasing  institutions  separately, 
this  statistical  difference  holds  up  for  MCI's  Norfolk  and  Concord 
only. 
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TABLE  X 


DIFFERENTIAL 

RECIDIVISM  RATE 

BY  AGE 

RISK  CATEGORY 

OLDER 

INSTITUTION 

27 

YEARS  OR  YOUNGER 

28  YEARS  OR 

M 

% 

R.R. 

N 

% 

R.R. 

Walpole 

49 

(  7) 

.  35 

106 

(25) 

.24 

♦Norfolk 

88 

(13) 

.24 

146 

(35) 

.14 

*Concord 

446 

(65) 

.30 

76 

(18) 

.16 

Forestry 

43 

(  6) 

.19 

61 

(14) 

.13 

Framingham 

58 

(  9) 

.35 

34 

(  8) 

.26 

* TOTAL  RELEASEES 

684 

(100) 

.29 

423 

(100) 

.17 
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Length  of  Time  Incarcerated  on  Present  Offense  in  Months 

The  mean  length  of  time  incarcerated  on  present  offense  for 
the  1,107  men  and  women  released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institutions  in  1971  is  presented  in  Table  XI  below.     These  statistic 
are  broken  down  by  the  individual  releasing  institutions  as  well  as 
by  the  total  sample. 


TABLE  XI 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  INCARCERATED  ON  PRESENT  OFFENSE 

INSTITUTION  MEAN  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 

Walpole  58.7 

Norfolk  4  8.6 

Concord  22.5 

Forestry  34.8 

Framingham  18.0 

TOTAL  RELEASEES  33.9 

From  Table  XI  it  can  be  seen  that  the  releasees  of  MCI's  Norfolk 
Walpole  and  Forestry  had  relatively  long  period  of  incarceration; 
and  MCI's  Concord  and  Framingham  had  relatively  shorter  periods  of 
incarceration.     As  pointed  out  previously,  this  of  course  follows  the 
pattern  that  would  be  expected. 

Relating  the  variable  Length  of  Time  Incarcerated  on  Present 
Offense  to  recidivism   (see  Table  XII  on  the  following  page) ,  several 
patterns  emerge.     First,  when  considering  the  total  sample,  one  finds 
that  the  longer  the  time  an  individual  is  incarcerated,   the  lesser 
the  chance  is  that  he  will  become  a  recidivist.     More  specifically, 
individuals  who  serve  3  years   (36  months)   or  less  have  a  far  greater 
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chance  of  becoming  a  recidivist  than  do  individuals  who  serve  more 
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than  a  3  year  term  of  imprisonment. 

TABLE  XII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  DIFFERENTIAL  ACCORDING   TO  LENGTH  OF  INCARCERATION 


1971  RELEASES 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  INCAR- 
CERATED IN  MONTHS 


1  to  6  month* 

0 

(0) 

0 

7  to  12  months 

7 

(5) 

25 

13  to  24  month* 

22 

(14) 

36 

25  to  36  month* 

37 

(24) 

41 

37  to  48  month* 

22 

(14) 

32 

49  to  60  month* 

18 

(12) 

11 

Over  60  month* 

49 

(32) 

16 

TOTAL 

155 

(100) 

27 

MCI  NORFOLK 

N  S  E.B. 

0  (0)  0 

22  (9)  18 

56  (24)  20 

39  (17)  8 

49  (21)  12 

22  (9)  27 

46  (20)  28 


MCI  CONCORD 

£     8  P.P. 


82 
151 
113 
74 
58 
21 
23 


16)  20 

29)  31 

22)  36 

14)  37 

11)  17 

(4)  5 

(4)  22 


FORESTRY  CAMPS 

0  (0)  0 

8  (8)  25 

34  (33)  12 

32  (31)  19 

14  (14)  7  , 

6  (6)  17 

10  (10)  10 


HC.S  FRAH;noHAM 

£    *  ExBj. 

24       (26)  21 

23      (25)  39 

(30)  36 

(5)  20 

(9)  25 

(1)  0 

(3)  0 


TOTAL  RELEASEES 

£  & 

110  (10)  21 

207  (19)  30 

253  (23)  29 

187  (17)  28 

151  (14)  17 

68  (6)  15 

131  (12)  20 


234      (100)  18 


522      (100)  28 


104     (100)  14 


92     (100)  29 


1,107     (100)  25 


•R.R. •Recidivism  Rat* 


13     This  difference  is  statistically  significant:     x2=11.9,  P<.  001, 
ldf.     When  considering  releasing  institutions  separately,  this 
statistical  difference  holds  up  for  MCI's  Concord,  and 
Walpole  only.     The  statistics  for  these  two  institutions  are 
as  follows:     MCI-Walpole     x2=6 . 8 ,   ldf,  P<C01;  MCI-Concord 
x  =9.8,   ldf,  P^.  01.      (See  Table  XIII  on  following  page) 
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TABLE  XIII 

DIFFERENTIAL  RECIDIVISM  RATES  BY  LENGTH  OF   INCARCERATION  RISK  FACTOR 


INSTITUTION  36   MONTHS  OR  LESS  37  MONTHS  OR  MORE 


N 

% 

R.  R. 

N 

o. 
"o 

R.R. 

Walpole 

66 

(  9) 

38% 

89 

(25) 

19% 

Norfolk 

117 

(15) 

14% 

117 

(33) 

21% 

Concord 

420 

(56) 

31% 

102 

(29) 

16% 

Forestry 

74 

(10) 

16% 

30 

(  9) 

10% 

Framingham 

80 

(11) 

31% 

12 

(  3) 

17% 

TOTAL  RELEASEES 

757 

(100) 

28% 

350 

(100) 

18% 

However,  when  one  considers  the  institutions  separately  this 

relationship  holds  only  for  MCI-Concord  and  Walpole.      (See  footnote 

#13)     For  MCI-Norfolk  the  relationship  is,   in  fact,   in  the  opposite 
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direction,   though  not  statistically  significant. 


14     For  MCI-Norfolk  x  =2.4,   ldf,  P<.  05;   for  MCI-Forestry  x  =0.7, 
ldf,   P<.05;   and  for  MCI -Framingham  x2=1.7,   ldf,  P<.  05. 
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Each  of  the  last  three  variables  discussed  -  Type  of  Offense, 
Aqc  at  Time  of  Release,   and  Length  of  Time  Incarcerated  -  are  highly 
correlated  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  recidivism.  Therefore, 
one  must  question  if,   in  fact,   the  relationship  with  recidivism 
exists  for  each  separate  variable  or  is  merely  valid  for  only  one  or 
two  of  the  variables  with  the  remaining  as  a  spurious  relationship. 
Age  at  Time  of  Release  is  determined  in  part  by  the  length  of 
sentence  imposed  and  length  of  sentence  imposed  in  turn  determined 
in  part  by  type  of  offense.     Additionally  length  of  incarceration  is 
partially  determined  by  age  in  that  younger  offenders  tend  to  get 
Concord  sentences  which  are  shorter  sentences.     An  actual  example  of 
how  these  variables  may  interrelate  so  as  to  distort  the  relationship 
with  recidivism  is  as  follows:     A  person  committed  for  an  offense 
against  the  person  tends  to  draw  a  longer  sentence  and  has  to  serve 
2/3  of  his  sentence  before  being  eligible  for  parole.  Therefore, 
his  length  of  incarceration  tends  to  be  longer  than  the  property 
offender.     It  was  determined  that  offenses  against  the  person  was 
a  category  with  a  disproportionately  low  number  of  recidivists.  But 
it  was  also  determined  that  individuals  serving  longer  periods  of 
incarceration  also  had  a  disproportionately  lower  rate  of  recidivism. 
Therefore,   it  becomes  questionable  whether  it  is  the  type  of  offense 
or  the  length  of  incarceration  or  the  interaction  of  both  that  is 
causally  related  to  recidivism. 

To  answer  this  question,   a  further  test  of  the  interrelationships 

was  carried  out  through  a  correlation  analysis.     All  three  variables 
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correlated  individually  with  recidivism   (.001  significance  level). 

15     Age  at  Release  with  recidivism:     r=.12,  p^.001,  1105df;  Offense 
with  recidivism:     r=.12,  p<.  001,   1105df;  Length  of  Incarceration 
with  recidivism:     r=.10,  p^.OOl,  1105df. 


22  . 

Next  each  variable  was  correlated  with  recidivism  holding  the  other 

two  variables  constant.     When  Age  at  Release  was  correlated  with 

recidivism  but  holding  Length  of  Incarceration  and  Type  of  Offense 

constant,  Age  at  Release  was  still  statistically  significantly  related 

to  recidivism."*"^     When  Type  of  Offense  was  correlated  with  recidivism 

holding  Length  of  Incarceration  and  Age  at  Release  constant,   Type  of 

Offense  still  statistically  significantly  correlated  with  recidivism."'" 

However,  when  Length  of  Incarceration  was  correlated  with  recidivism 

but  holding  Age  at  Release  and  Type  of  Offense  constant,   Length  of 
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Incarceration  no  longer  correlated  with  recidivism. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  relationship  between  Length  of 
Incarceration  and  recidivism  does  not,   in  fact,  exist.     The  relation- 
ship between  Type  of  Offense  and  Age  at  Release  with  recidivism  does 
exist . 


16  r=.12,   p^.001,   1103df.     Statistically  significant. 

17  r=.12,   p^.001,   1103df.     Statistically  significant. 

18  r=.04,   p<.05,   1103df.     Not  statistically  significant. 
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Part  II 


24. 

As  Part  II  of  the  report,  all  of  the  variables  collected  for 

the  recidivism  analysis  were  dichotomized  so  as  to  determine  hiqh 
and   low  recidivism  risk  categories.      (For  a  list  of  the  variables 
utilized  in  this  analysis  see  Appendices  I  and  II  of  this  report.) 
Twenty-three  variables  produced  statistically  significant  differences 
between  high  and  low  risk  groups.     These  categories  are  presented 
on  the  following  page  as  Table  XIV.     Each  variable  presented  in  the 
table  is  dichotomized  at  its  best  split  in  relation  to  recidivism. 
Both  the  low  recidivism  risk  category  and  its  recidivism  rate  and 
the  high  risk  category  and  its  recidivism  are  recorded.     The  statis- 
tical significance  level  and  the  numbers  of  individuals  in  each 
category  are  summarized  in  Appendix  III  of  the  report. 
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TABLE  XIV 


RECIDIVISM  RISK  CATEGORIES 


VARIABLE 

Number  of  Property 
Offenses 

Total  Number  of 
Charges 

Number  of  Prior 
Court  Appearances 

Age  at  Release 


HIGH  RECIDIVISM 
RISK  CATEGORY 

Four  or  More  Prior 
Property  Offenses 

Seven  or  More  Prior 
Charges 

13  or  More  Prior 
Court  Appearances 

27  Years  of  Age 
or  Less  at  Release 


RECIDIVISM 
RATE 

30% 
29% 
33% 
29% 


LOW  RECIDIVISM  RECIDIVISM 
RISK  CATEGORY  RATE 


Longest  Period 
Employed  on  Any 
One  Job 

Releasing  Institu- 
tion 

Sentence 

Type  of  Offense 


Length  of  Employ- 
ment on  Most  Skilled 
Position 

Number  of  Prior 
Charges  for 
Drunkenness 

Length  of  Present 
Incarceration 

Commitment 
Institution 

Prior  Incarcera- 
tions 


Employed  5  Months 
or  Less 


Concord,  Framingham, 
and  Walpole  Releasees 

Indeterminate  Sentence 

Property,  Drugs  and 
"Other"  Offenses 

Employed  5  Months  or 
Less  on  Most  Skilled 
Position 

Four  or  More  Prior 
Charges  for 
Drunkenness 

Incarcerated  33  Months 
or  Less 

Concord,  and  Framingham 
Commitments 

Previously  Incarcerated 


Age  at  Incarceration  26  Years  of  Age  or 

Younger  at  Incarceration 


Type  of  Release  Parole  27% 

Age  at  First  Arrest     19  Years  of  Age  or  Younger  27% 


29% 

2Q% 

30% 
30% 

28% 

36% 

2Q% 
29% 
2Q% 


Three  or  Less  Prior  lo% 
Property  Offenses 

Six  or  Less  Prior  lh% 
Charges 

12  or  Less  Prior  20$ 
Court  Appearances 

28  Years  of  Age  or  U% 
More  at  Release 

27  Years  of  Age  or  15% 
Older  at  Incarcer- 
ation 

Discharge  13% 

20  Years  of  Age  13% 
or  Older 

Employed  6  18% 
Months  or  More 


Norfolk  and  11% 
Forestry  Releasees 

Determinate  Sentence  19% 

Sex  and  Person  20$ 
Offenses 

Employed  6  Months  lQ% 
or  More  on  Most 
Skilled  Position 

Three  or  Less  Prior  22% 
Charges  for  Drunk- 
enness 

Incarcerated  3^  18% 
Months  or  More 

Walpole  Commitments  19% 


Not  Previously  18% 
Inc arceration 
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VARIABLE 

Military  Service 

Number  of  Juvenile 
Incarcerations 

Number  of  Narcotic 

Offenses 

Number  of  Previous 
Paroles 

Number  of  Previous 
House  of  Correction 
Inc  arc  e  r at  i  on  s 

Previous  Drunk- 
enness Arrest 


HIGH  RECIDIVISM  RECIDIVISM 
RISK  CATEGORY  RATE 


Not  in  Military  Service  27% 

One  or  More  Prior  31% 
JuveniJ  e  Incarcerations 

One  or  More  Prior  32% 
Narcotic  Offenses 

One  or  More  Previous  28% 
Paroles 

One  or  More  Previous  28% 
House  of  Correction 
Incarcerations 

Previously  Arrested  28% 
for  Drunkenness 


LOW  RECIDIVISM  RECIDIVISM 
RISK  CATEGORY  RATE 


In  Military  Service  17% 

No  Prior  Juvenile  21% 
Incarcerations 

No  Prior  Narcotic  22% 
Offenses 

No  Prior  Paroles  20% 

No  Prior  House  of  21$ 

Correction 

Incarcerations 

Never  Arrested  22% 
for  Drunkenness 


Last  Grade  Completed  Completed  11th  Grade 

or  Lower 


26% 


Completed  12th 
Grade  or  More 


18% 
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Part  III 


28  . 

Comparison  with  Previous  Years 

As  Part  III  of  this  report,   the  overall  recidivism  rate     for  the 

1971  releasee  population  was  compared  with  overall  recidivism  rates 

for  individuals  released  in  previous  years.     The  last  recidivism 

research  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Correction  dealt     with  the 

1966  releasee  population.     A  series  of  studies  were  issued  documenting 
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and  analyzing  these  results.         For  the  1966  studies,  however,  the 
definition  of  recidivism  used  differed  from  the  present  study  in  that 
the  follow-up  period  was  for  2  years  as  opposed  to  one  year.  There- 
fore,  in  order  to  make  an  accurate  comparison,  the  1966  data  was 
re-worked  into  a  one  year  follow-up. 


18     Callahan,  Edward  F. ,   Statistical  Tables  Describing  the  Character- 
istics and  Recidivism  Rates  of  Men  Released  During  1966  from 
MCI's  Norfolk,  Walpole,  Concord  and  the  Massachusetts  Forestry 
Camps,   January  1,   1971,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
Publication,  No.   5460;   Graves,  David  S.,  Analysis  of  Recidivism 
Among  Men  Released  from  MCI's  Concord,  Walpole,   and  Norfolk 
During  1966    (3  vols.)   August,   1972,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Correction  Publication,  No.  6332. 


29. 

Table  XX,  presented  below,   summarizes  the  1966  recidivism  data 
by  institution  of  release  and  then  compares  these  rates  with  the 
rates  of  the   1971  releasees. 

TABLE  XV 

COMPARATIVE  RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  MCI's,   1966   and  1971 
ONE  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  FOR  BOTH  POPULATIONS 


NORFOLK* 

WALPOLE 

CONCORD 

FORESTRY* 

FRAMINGHAM 

TOTAL 

1966  28% 

33% 

30% 

27% 

32% 

30% 

1971  18% 

27% 

28% 

14% 

29% 

25% 

Chi  Square  7.82 

1.41 

0.23 

5.04 

0.20 

7.  22 

Significance 
Level,  if 
Significant  .01 

.05 

.01 

As  can  be  determined  by  Table  XX  above,   the  recidivism  rates 
for  the  total  1971  population  were  considerably  lower  than  the  1966 
population.     For  the  1966  releasee  population  the  overall  recidivism 
rate  was  30%,  whereas  for  the  1971  releasee  population  it  was  25%. 
This  difference  is  statistically  significant.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  analyzing  the  differences  by  the  specific  releasing 
institution,  the  reduced  recidivism  can  be  attributed  to  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps.     The  reductions 
at  MCI's  Walpole ,  Concord,  and  Framingham  were  not  statistically 
significant . 
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APPENDIX  I 


VARIABLES 


Commitment  Variables 

1.  Institution  of  Original  Commitment 

2.  Number  of  Jail  Credits 


3. 

Age  at  Commitment 

4. 

Present  Offense   (most  serious  charge) 

5  . 

Number  of  Charges  Involved  in  Present  Offense 

6. 

Type  of  Sentence 

7. 

Minimum  Sentence 

8. 

Maximum  Sentence 

Personnal  Background  Characteristics  Variables 

1. 

Race 

2. 

Marital  Status 

3. 

Military  Service 

4. 

Last  Civilian  Address 

5  . 

Emergency  Addressee 

6. 

Occupational  Field 

7. 

Length  of  Employment  at  Most  Skilled  Position 

8. 

Longest  Time  Employed  at  Any  One  Job 

9. 

Type  of  Education 

10. 

Last  Grade  Completed 

11. 

History  of  Drug  Use 

Criminal  History  Variables 

1. 

Age  at  First  Arrest 

2  . 

Age  at  First  Drunk  Arrest 

3. 

Age  at  First  Drug  Arrest 

4.     Total  Number  of  Court  Appearances 
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D.     Recidivism  Variables 

1.  Category  of  Return 

2.  New  Arrests 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Commitment  Variables 

Most  Serious  Charge  -     Often  an  individual  is  committed  for  a 
number  of  different  offenses  or  charges.     In  this  table  only 
the  offense  which  received  the  longest  prison  sentence  is 
presented . 

Present  Offense:     Incidence  of  Various  Charges  -  As  opposed  to 
Table  A2 ,   this  table  presents  data  regarding  all  offenses  or 
charges  involved  in  an  individual's  present  commitment.  If 
an  individual  is  incarcerated  for  both  Armed  Robbery  and  B&E, 
the  individual  is  included  in  each  category.     Thus  the  inci- 
dence total  is  greater  than  the  number  of  individuals. 

A&B  -  Assault  and  Battery 

D.W.   -  Dangerous  Weapon 

fern.   -  female 

f.u.   -  female  under 

w/child  u.   -  with  child  under 

B&E  -  Breaking  and  Entering 

Com.   &  Notor.  -  Common  and  Notorious 

Malic.  In j .  -  Malicious  Injury 

w/ND  -  where  Narcotic  Drug 

Induce  Oth.   to  Vio.  N.D.   -  Induce  another  to  Violate  Narcotic 

Drug  Laws 

w/int.  -  with  intent 

Op.  M.V.  u/I  N.D.  -  Operating  a  Motor  Vehicle  Under  the 

Influence  of  a  Narcotic  Drug 

Controlled  Substance  -  a  Substance   (drug)  whose  manufacturing, 

dispensing  or  possession  is  controlled 
by  statute 

Class  A  -  includes  Heroin/  Cocaine 

Class  B  -  includes  Methadone,  Amphetamines 

Class  C  -  Includes  Halucinogens 
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Other  -  includes  a  variety  of  offenses  such  as:  Nonsupport, 
Polygamy,   Gaming,  Bribery,  Contempt  of  Court,  Abortion, 
Illegitimacy,  Prostitution,  Disturbing  the  Peace,  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Offenses  other  than  Larceny  of  a  Motor  Vehicle. 

Number  of  Charges  -  The  total  number  of  charges  involved  in 
the  present  commitment.     For  example,   if  an  individual  is 
committed  for  Burglary,  Arson  and  Assault,  three  charges  are 
recorded.     Charges  should  not  be  confused  with  courts.  An 
individual  may  be  committed  on  16  counts  for  the  single  charge 
of  Burglary. 

Type  of  Sentence: 

Simple  -  one  sentence  is  being  served 

Concurrent  -  more  than  one  sentence  is  being  served   (all  served 
coterminous ) 

Aggregate  -  more  than  one  sentence  is  being  served  but  the 
sentences  are  added  together  and  not  served 
coterminous) 

Forthwith  -  a  sentence  which  supercedes  an  existing  sentence 

From  and  After  -  a  sentence  which  began  after  an  individual 

had  been  released  from  an  existing  sentence 


Minimum  Sentence 

No  Minimum  -  A  sentence  which  has  no  minimum  term  specified. 

All  Concord  commitments  have  no  minimum  sentence. 
Most  Framingham  commitments  have  no  minimum 
sentence. 


B .     Personnal  Background  Characteristics  Variables 
Military  Service  Discharge 
"DISCH."  -  Discharge 
"GEN."  -  General 

"DISCH.   UNKNOWN"  -  Individuals  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 

Forces  but  whose  type  of  discharge  is 
unknown  to  Correctional  authorities. 

"Grade  Equiv. "  -  Grade  Equivalency  Diploma 

"Spec.  Ed."  -  Special  Education  Classes 

"Inapplicable"  -  Individuals  who  were  were  never  in  Special 

Education  Classes  or  received  a  Grade 
Equivalency  Diploma. 
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Occupational  Field 

Professional*  -    (e.g.,   lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  clergy). 

Business/Managerial  -  ownership  of  management  of  a  business 

valued  at  $10,000  or  more. 

Clerical/Sales  -   (e.g.,   sales  managers,   life  insurance  sales, 

bookkeeper,  clerks) . 

Skilled  Manual  -   (e.g.,  master  tradesman,  machinist,  factory 

foreman) . 

Semi-Skilled  Manual  -   (e.g.,  apprentice  craftsman,  automobile 

mechanic,  assembly  line) . 

Unskilled  Manual  -  labor  tasks  requiring  little  training  or 

skill. 

Service  -   (e.g.,  bartender,  waiter,  taxi  driver,  janitor). 


Not  Applicable  -  An  individual  who  has  never  been  arrested 

for  drunkenness. 

Not  Applicable  -  An  individual  who  has  never  been  arrested 

for  a  drug  offense. 


C.     Criminal  History  Variables 

Court  Appearances  -  A  court  appearance  is  an  arrest  which  results 
in  the  individuals  appearing  in  court  several  times  before  a 
final  disposition  is  reached.     Thus  court  appearances  in  this 
study  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  times  an  individual  has 
been  in  a  court  but  rather  the  number  of  times  an  individual 
has  gone  through  the  criminal  justice  process,  from  arrest  to 
final  disposition. 


*  These  categories  were  derived  from  a  code  scheme  developed  by 
Martin  Hamburger,  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University. 
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TABLE  1A 


SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  PERSON  OFFENSES 


Afcii  RgLCAP.tE8 


•t. 

WAT  POLE 

COKCORP 

to*' 

•.THY  CAMPS 

m 

praki: 

"HAM 

T97 

IRrtTAT  S 

VAS  :»5Lf 

N 

21 

R.R, 

K 

2 

R.P. 

H 

Is 

R.R. 

fi 

8  EaZU 

8 

R.P. 

specific  type  or  person 

OFFENSES 

Murder,  l.t 

2 

(1) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

(1) 

0 

5 

(1) 

0 

Kurd*!-,  2nd 

4 

(3) 

25 

7 

(3) 

14 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

11 

(1) 

18 

.w^r  slaughter 

(6) 

0 

25 

(11) 

12 

4 

(1) 

25 

15 

(14) 

7 

6 

(7) 

0 

59 

(5) 

8 

AsoiuU    w/ln  tO  COBialt 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(1) 

0 

2 

(0) 

50 

(1) 

0 

0 

10) 

0 

S 

(1) 

20 

Arr«d  Rcbbcry 

36 

(23) 

31 

45 

(19) 

24 

99 

(19) 

19 

37 

(36) 

14 

4 

(4) 

25 

221 

(20) 

21 

Ur.ar-.ed  Robbery 

13 

(3) 

33 

14 

(6) 

21 

57 

(ID 

23 

i* 

(12) 

31 

0 

(0) 

0 

96 

(9) 

26 

Assault 

20 

(13) 

i: 

26 

(11) 

27 

50 

(10) 

24 

13 

(13) 

15 

11 

(12) 

27 

120 

(11) 

23 

Ki  L-.epping, 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(1) 

SO 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(0) 

50 

E*f.rtion 

1 

(1) 

0 

2 

(1) 

0 

1 

(0) 

100 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

* 

(0) 

25 

SuStetals 

orrrr.  sis  amiss?  tke  pes  sort 

65 

(55) 

2< 

124 

(53) 

21 

214 

(41) 

22 

78 

(75) 

22 

22 

24 

IS 

1  

S23 

(47) 

21 

•R,fl.-A4*cidiv.*<B  fUt* 


TABLE  2  B 


SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  SEX  OFFENSES 


1971  RELEASEES 


MCI  WM.POLt 


MCI  NORFOLK 


MCI  CONCORD 


FORESTRY  CAMPS 


MCI  rw;lNCIIAM 


total  pn-tA'-rrs 


wsiasl; 

I 

8 

R.R." 

fi 

8 

R.R. 

fi  8 

R.R. 

1 

8 

R.R. 

E 

8 

R.R. 

fi 

8 

R.R. 

SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  SEX 

offenses 

Rap. 

4 

(3) 

25 

9 

(4) 

0 

6  (1) 

17 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

19 

(2) 

11 

Assault  to  Rap. 

1 

(1) 

0 

2 

(1) 

0 

1  (0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

4 

(0) 

0 

Rap*  of  P.  ur.d.r  16 

1 

(1) 

0 

4 

(2) 

0 

2  (0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

7 

(1) 

0 

Rap*  of  Child 

0 

(0) 

0 

6 

(3) 

0 

2  (0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

8 

(1) 

0 

Assa.lt  of  P.   under  16 
v/an  tc  Rap. 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

3  (1) 

33 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

4 

(0) 

25 

Ir-!cc*r.t  A.   and  B . 

1 

(1) 

0 

3 

(1) 

33 

5  (1) 

20 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

9 

(1) 

22 

Cr.-a-.  »ral  Acts  with 
Child  under  16 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1  (0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

Scales*/ 

2 

(1) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

1  (0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

4 

(01 

0 

Inc.st 

1 

(1) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

1  (0) 

0 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

4 

(0) 

0 

Subtotal ■ 
SEX  OFFENSES 

11 

(7) 

9 

27 

(12) 

4 

22  (4) 

14 

I 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

61 

(6) 

8 

TABLE  3C  39. 
SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  PROPERTY  OFFENSES 


1221  BELfc/*'  ESfi 


SriCIPIC  TYPE  Of 

??cfrsrv  orrLSSE 

Araon 

a'-rqlary,  Xmed 
a-r<,l»ry 

Poaseaalon  of  Burglary 

Tool* 

Stealing 

Larcar-y  from  Paraon 
Larcany 

Theft  of  M.v. 
Forgary 
Ccrn.on  Tnief 
Deceiving  Stolon  Gooda 

Kalieioaa  ;-;uri«a  to 
Prcf^rty 


Sub-tctali 
7H0PZ/IT7  OFFENSES 


&    2  LEj.* 


o    (0)  o 

0     (0)  0 

(17)  37 

(3)  50 

(I)  0 

(1)  0 

(1)  0 

(1)  0 

(1)  0 

(1)  100 

(I)  0 

0     (0)  0 


MCI  SOWOLK 


4  (2)  0 
1  (0)  0 

32  (14)  19 

5  (2)  20 
0  (0)  0 

0  (0)  0 
7  (0)  43 

5  (2)  40 

6  ::;  0 

1  (0)  100 
3  (0)  0 


HC?  COHCOKP 

B        *  Rail 


0  (0)  0 

95  (18)  27 

13  (2)  54 

0  (0)  0 

24  (5)  33 
23  (4)  30 

25  (5)  52 
16  (3)  38 

1  (0)  0 
16  (3)  38 

0  (0)  0 


ronrr-TBY  cAwra 

B      2  ta»a 


0  (0)  0 

1  (1)  100 
15  (14)  13 

1  (1)  0 

0  (0)  0 

2  (2)  0 

1  (1)  0 
0  (0)  0 
0  (0)  0 
0  (0)  0 

3  (3)  0 


hci  rnAMiN.-.wn 
H     2  RJU 


total  BFLnASrrs 
&    2  Cila. 


(1)  o 
(0)  0 
(3)  33 


0  (0)  0 

0  (0)  0 

8  (9)  0 

13  (14)  31 

0  (0)  0 

1  (1)  0 

o  (0)  o 

3  (3)  67 

0  (0)  0 


10  (1) 

2  (0) 
172  (16) 

23  (2) 

1  (0) 

35  (3) 

46  (4) 

31  (3) 

25  (2) 

3  (0) 
27  (2) 

1  (0) 


23 

30 
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TABLE  4D 
SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  OTHER  OFFENSES 


,MCI  V.ALPOLE  MCI  NQBTOI.K  MCI  COKCOHD  fOESTPY  CAMPS  MCI  rRAMlHKHAH,  TOTAL  BEr-VSEFS 


VARIABLE 

a- 

2 

»■■*■■• 

■ 

2 

R.R. 

£ 

2 

1 

S 

>.b. 

I 

2 

r.°. 

£ 

2 

p.n. 

SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  OTHEK 

GEEE-NSCS 

Escapa 

2 

(1) 

SO 

1 

(0) 

100 

3 

(1) 

33 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

7 

(l) 

43 

Weapons  0?fensea 

i 

(2) 

0 

2 

(1) 

0 

13 

(2) 

54 

1 

(1) 

0 

1 

(D 

100 

20 

(2) 

40 

Stubborn  child 

0 

(0) 

0 

a 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

4 

(4) 

25 

4 

(0) 

25 

Disturbing  tha  Pa-tea 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(C) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

3 

(3) 

33 

(0) 

33 

Prostitution 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

9 

(10) 

56 

9 

U> 

56 

Abcr  t icn 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

10) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

(1) 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

Motor  vah.cle  0. 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

Cor.tc-pt  of  Court 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

1 

'U 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

Drunxenr.eaa 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(2) 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

Subtotal: 
CtSZK  CFFB.SES 

5 

(3) 

20 

4 

(2) 

25 

18 

(3) 

44 

2 

(2) 

0 

21 

(23) 

38 

50 

(5) 

36 
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TABLE  5  E 


SPECIFIC  TYPE  OF  DRUG  OFFENSES 


KCI  WAtPOlE 


MCI  NOPJOLK 


HCI  CONCOPC 


FORESTRY  OHfS 


MCI  flUmiKCHAM 


TOTAL  RELEJSFC5 


a 

% 

P.p.* 

5 

P.B. 

1 

X 

p.p. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

specific  type  or  drug 

OFFENSE 

Possession  of  Narcotic 

Drug 

1 

(1) 

100 

2 

11) 

0 

15 

(3) 

27 

0 

(0) 

0 

9 

(10) 

27 

(2) 

30 

Possession  of  Heroin 

5 

(3) 

40 

4 

(2) 

0 

13 

(2) 

46 

0 

(41 

0 

i 

(7) 

83 

38 

(3) 

48 

Stealing  Narcotic  Drugs 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

Presence  Narcotic  Drugs 
Kept 

1 

(1) 

100 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

3 

(3) 

0 

4 

(0) 

25 

Possession  Syringe 

1 

(1) 

100 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

3 

(0) 

33 

Sale  cf  Heroin 

1 

(1) 

100 

4 

(2) 

0 

4 

(1) 

100 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(2) 

0 

11 

(1) 

45 

Ssle  of  Narcotic  Drugs 

1 

(1) 

100 

: 

(1) 

0 

11 

(2) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

14 

(1) 

7 

Possession  Narcotic  Drugs 
with  intent  to  sell 

1 

(1) 

0 

2 

0 

s 

(1) 

20 

0 

(0) 

0 

0 

<0) 

0 

8 

(1) 

38 

13 

<S) 

54 

14 

(8) 

0 

so 

(10) 

30 

0 

(0) 

0 

20 

(22) 

14 

97 

(9) 

31 

CXASS  TOTAL  -  rv  THXOUCH  VIII 

155 (1O0) 

234(100) 

18 

522 

(100) 

28 

104 (100) 

14 

92 

(100) 

29 

1  107(100) 

25 
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ABSTRACT 


A  study  of  releases  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institu- 
tions during  the  year  1972  revealed  that  22%  of  the  releasee 
population  returned  to  prison  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
their  release.     Analyses  reveal  the  following  important  findings: 

(1)  The  recidivism  rate  for  individuals  released  in  the 
year  1972  was  significantly  below  the  recidivism 
rate  for  releases  in  previous  years . 

(2)  Higher  rates  of  recidivism  occurred  for  releases 
directly  from  maximum  security  institutions  than 
for  releases  from  medium  and  minimum  security 
institutions . 

(3)  While  there  was  an  unusually  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  released  from  MCI-Concord  in 
the  year  1972,   the  recidivism  rate  for  MCI-Concord 
actually  dropped.     It  was  concluded,   therefore,  that 
the  increased  numbers  of  individuals  paroled  and 
discharged  as  part  of  an  effort  to  enable  the  planned 
reduction  in  bed  space  at  MCI-Concord  did  not  result 
in  an  increased  rate  of  recidivism. 

(4)  Fewer  individuals  who  were  paroled  from  correctional 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1972  were 
found  to  be  returned  to  prison  for  the  single  reason 
of  a  technical  violation  of  parole  rules.     A  possible 
explanation  for  this  trend  is  that  the  effects  of  the 
Morrissey  vs.  Brewer  decision  are  now  being  felt  in 
Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system. 

(5)  Analysis  revealed  that  for  individuals  originally 
committed  to  MCI-VJalpole  recidivism  rates  varied  according 
to  the  specific  institution  from  which  they  were  released. 
Walpole  commitments  who  were  transferred  to  and  released 
from  lower  security  institutions  had  significantly 

lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  those  released  directly 
from  a  maximum  security  institution.     It  is  suggested 
that  the  above  finding  lends  support  to  the  possibility 
of  a  reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in  the 
movement  from  maximum  to  medium  and/or  to  minimum 
security  levels  as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release  directly 
from  a  maximum  security  institution. 

(6)  For  all  releasing  institutions,   individuals  who  received 
a  parole  had  significantly  higher  rates  of  recidivism 
than  individuals  who  had  received  a  discharge.  One 
clear  reason  why  it  would  be  expected  for  individuals 
receiving  a  discharge  would  have  lower  rates  of  recidivism 
is  that  such  individuals  would  not  be  returned  for  parole 
violations  since  they  are  not  on  parole  status.  Dischargees 
may  only  be  returned  for  reason  of  receiving  a  new 
sentence  on  a  new  offense. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  monitor  the  behavior  of 
offenders  after  their  release  from  correctional  institutions, 
the  following  study  analyzes  data  collected  by  the  Pesearch 
Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  relating 
to  rates  of  recidivism  for  individuals  released  from  Massachusetts 
Adult  State  Correctional  Institutions  in  the  year  1972.  The 
study  provides  a  narrative  overview  of  some  of  the  preliminary 
findings  that  have  thus  far  emerged  from  the  data  analysis.  An 
additional  aspect  of  the  study  consists  of  a  series  of  comparisons 
between  the  1972  material  and  the  recidivism  material  of  former 
years . 

The  Adult  State  Correctional  Institutions  included  in  this 
study  are:  M.C.I. 's  Walpole,  Norfolk,  Concord,  Framingham,  and 
the  three  Forestry  Camps    (M.C.I. 's  Monroe,  Warwick,   and  Plymouth). 


Definition  of  Recidivism: 

A  recidivist  was  defined  as  any  subject  who  was  returned  to 
a  Federal  or  State  correctional  institution  or  to  a  County  House 
of  Correction  or  Jail  for  30  days  or  more. 


Follow-up  Period: 

The  follow-up  period  was  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
subjects'   release  from  prison.     Therefore,  each  releasee  included 
in  the  study  was  followed  in  the  community  for  one  full  year. 


1  Seven  individuals  were  released  from  Pre-Pelease  Centers  in 
1972  but  because  this  number  was  too  small  to  permit  meaningful 
individual  data  analysis  they  were  not  included  in  the  study. 
The  seven  individuals  will  be  included  with  the  releasees  from 
Pre-Release  Centers  in  the  forthcoming  analysis  of  recidivism 
for  releasees  in  the  year  1973.     Additionally,   recidivism  rates 
for  releasees  from  Pre-Pelease  Centers  in  the  years  1972-73 
have  already  been  published.     See  LeClair,   Daniel     An  Analysis 
of  Recidivism  Among  Residents  Released  from  Boston  State  and 
Shirley  Pre-Release  Centers  During  1972-73.  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Correction  Research  Publication  #100,  August,  1975 


Variables  Collected: 

For  the  analyses  that  follow  in  this  report  data  was  collected 
on  institution  of  commitment;   institution  of  release;   date  of 
release;   type  of  release;   and  sex.     If  an  individual  was  returned 
to  custody,   data  was  collected  on  the  date  of  return,   the  reason 
for  return,   the  first  date  the  individual  was  re-released,  the 
total  months  and  days  the  individual  was  incarcerated  during  the 
first  year  of  release,   and  the  institution  that  the  individual 
was  returned  to.     For  individuals  who  were  returned  for  the 
commission  of  a  new  offense,   the  type  of  offense  and  the  sentence 
received  was  recorded.     For  individuals  who  were  returned  for 
technical  violations  of  their  paroles,   the  specific  technical 
violation  was  recorded. 


Fata  Analysis: 

Data  was  derived,  from  the  computerized,  data  base  developed 
by  the  Correction  and  Parole  Management  Information  System  and 
analyzed  on  the  Massachusetts  State  College  Computer  Network. 


FINDINGS 


Number  of  Releases: 

A  total  of  1,550  individuals  were  released  from  Massachusetts 
State  Correctional  Institutions  during  the  year  1972.     Of  these, 
1,426  individuals  were  male  and  124  were  female.     The  number  of 
releases  in  1972  represents  an  increase  of  40%  over  the  number  of 
releases  in  1971  and  an  increase  of  50%  over  the  number  of 
releases  in  1966.     These  figures  are  summarized  in  Table  I  below. 

TABLE  I 


NUMBER  OF   RELEASES   FROM  MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

IN  THE  YEARS   196  6,    19  71,    and  19  72 


Year 

Total  Number  of  Releases 

1966 

1,036 

1971 

1,107 

1972 

]  ,550 

2  The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  his  appreciation  for  the 
careful  work  that  the  following  individuals  provided  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  data  to  be  used  in  these  reports: 
Cynthia  Waldron,  Miranda  Mucciante,   Ira  Baline,  and  other 
members  of  the  correction  and  parole  information  system  data 
collection  staff. 

3  Bob  Patrician,   Senior  Programmer,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Correction  Research  Unit,  performed  the  computer  processing 
on  this  system. 
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D I f f -ji ontial   Recic     ism  Rates  by  Releasing  Institution: 

Of  the  1,550    ndividuals  released  from  Massachusetts  Correc- 
tional institutions  in  1972,   1,204    (78%)   were  not  returned  to  a 
correctional  institution  within  one  year  of  their  release.  The 
remaining  346  individuals    (22%)   were  reincarcerated  for  at  least 
30  days  within  one  year  of  their  release.     Thus,   the  overall 
recidivism  rate  with  a  one  year  follow-up  period  was  22%. 

For  MCI-Conccrd,   the  institution  releasing  the  largest 
number  of  individuals,   the  recidivism  rate  was  2  7%;    for  MCI- 
Walpole,   the  recidivism  rate  was  21%;    for  MCI-Framingham ,  the 
recidivism  rate  was  18%;   for  MCI-Norfolk,  the  recidivism  rate 
was  15%;   and  for  the  Forestry  Camps,   the  combined  recidivism  rate 
was  14%.     These  figures  are  summarized  below  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 


DIFFERENTIAL  RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  1972 

RELEASES 

Institution 
of  Release 

Number  of 
Releases 

Percent  of 
Total  Releases 

Recidivism 
Rate 

MCI-Concord 

800 

(52) 

27% 

MCI-Walpole 

182 

(12) 

21% 

M  C I  -  F  r  am  i  n  g  h  a  m 

124 

(  8) 

18% 

MCI-Norfolk 

318 

(21) 

15% 

Forestry  Camps 

126 

(  8) 

14% 

TOTAL 

1,150 

(100) 

22% 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  II,  higher  rates  of  recidivism 
occurred  for  individuals  released  from  MCI 1 s  Concord  and  Walpole, 
and  lower  rates  of  recidivism  occurred  for  individuals  released 
from  MCI ' s  Framingham,  Norfolk,  and  Forestry  Camps . ^  This 
pattern  is  consistent  with  the  research  findings  of  prior  years 


4     In  terms  of  statistical  significance,   the  recidivism  rate 
for  MCI-Conccrd  was  significantly  higher   (X  -24.3,  P<.001, 
ldf)    than  the  total  releasee  population;   and  the  recidivism 
rates  for  MCI-Norfolk  and  the  Forestry  Camps  were  significantly 
lower  than  the  total  releasee  population   (X^=ll.l,  P<.001,  ldf 
for  MCI-Norfolk;   X2=6.2,  P<.01,   ldf  for  Forestry  Camps).  The 
difference  for  MCI  * s  Walpole  and  Framingham  were  not  statis- 
tically significant. 
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with  the  exception  of  MCI-Framingham.       Traditionally,  the 
recidivism  rate  from  MCI-Framingham  has  been  relatively  high. 
For  example,   in  1966  the  recidivism  rate  was   32%   for  a  one  year 
follow-up  period  and  in  1971  the  recidivism  rate  was  29%  for  a 
one  year  follow-up  period.     A  separate  study,   therefore,  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  near  future  to  investigate  possible  explana- 
tions for  MCI-Framingham  releasees'    sharp  reduction  in  recidivism 
in  the  year  19  72. 

The  comparative  recidivism  rates  for  separate  releasing 
institutions  for  the  years  1966  and  1971  are  presented  below  in 
Tables  III  and  IV.     As  can  be  seen  from  these  tables,  the  1972 
recidivism  rates  by  institution  of  release,   though  uniformly 
lower,   follow  the  same  patterns  as  previous  years  with  the  single 
exception  of  MCI-Framingham  as  discussed  above. 

TABLE  III 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY   RELEASING  INSTITUTION  FOR   19  71  RELEASES 


Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI-Franingham 

92 

(  8) 

29% 

MCI-Concord 

522 

(47) 

28% 

MCI-Walpole 

155 

(14) 

2  7% 

MCI-Norfolk 

234 

(21) 

18% 

Forestry  Camps 

10  4 

(  9) 

14% 

TOTAL 

1,107 

(100) 

25% 

5     See  Callahan,  Edward  F.,  Statistical  Tables  Describing  the 
Characteristics  and  Recidivism  Fates  of  Men  Released  During 
1966  from  MCI ' s  Norfolk,  Walpole,  Concord  and  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Camps,   Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  Publi- 
cation No.    4  3  January  1,   1971;   Graves,   David  S.,  Analysis  of 
Recidivism  Among  Men  Released  from  MCI 1 s  Concord,  VJalpole , 
and  Norfolk  During  1966    (3  vols.),  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Correction  Publication,  Numbers  54-56,  August,   1972;  L^Clair, 
Daniel  P.     An  Analysis  of  Recidivism  Among  Residents  Released 
from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  During  1971, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  Research  Publication 
#98,   May,  1975. 
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TABLE  IV 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY  RELEASING  INSTITUTION  FOR  1966  RELEASES 


Institution  Number  Percent  Recidivism  Rate 


MC I  -  F  r  ami  n  gh  am 

118 

(11) 

32% 

MCI-Concord 

306 

(30) 

30% 

MCI-Walpole 

194 

(19) 

33% 

MCI-Norfolk 

29P 

(29) 

28% 

Forestry  Camps 

120 

(12) 

2  7% 

TOTAL 

1,036 

(100) 

30% 

When  the  overall  recidivism  rate  for  releases  in  the  year 
1972  is  compared  to  the  rates  in  previous  years,  one  finds  a 
significant  drop  in  recidivism.     For  example,  the  recidivism 
rate  for  releases  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions 
in  the  year  1966  was  30%  with  the  same  follow-up  period  of  one 
year.     Similarly,   for  the  releases  in  the  year  1971,  the  recidivism 
rate  was  2  5%  with  the  same  follow-up  period  of  one  year.  Thus 
the  recidivism  rates  for  the  releases  in  the  years  1966,  1971, 
and  19  72  follow  a  downward  trend  with  respective  rates  of  30%, 
25%,  and  22%.       This  material  is  summarized  in  Table  V  below. 

TABLE  V 

COMPARATIVE  RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  YEARS   1966,1971,   and  1972 


Concord    Walpole     Norfolk     Prison  Camps     Framingham  Total 


1966 

30% 

33% 

28% 

27% 

32% 

30% 

1971 

28% 

27% 

18% 

14% 

29% 

25% 

1972 

27% 

21% 

15% 

14% 

18% 

22% 

6     The  difference  between  the  recidivism  rate  of  the  releases  in 
the  year  1972  and  the  recidivism  rate  of  the  releases  in  the 
year  1971  was  not  a  statistically  significant  difference 
(X2=1.83,  P  >  .  05  ,   ldf )  .     However,  the  difference  between 
the  recidivism  rate  of  the  releases  in  the  year  1972  and  the 
releases  in  1966  was  statistically  significant  (X^=15.47, 
P       001,   ldf)  . 
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The  recidivism  figures  for  MCI-Concord  are  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  year  1972  that 
an  unusually  high  number  of  individuals  were  released  from 
MCI-Concord.     The  larger  number  of  individuals  released  from 
MCI-Concord  in  this  year  was  mainly  due  to  the  planned  closing 
of  the  east  wing  of  institution  thus  reducing  the  total  number 
of  available  beds.     However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  individuals  released  from  MCI-Concord  was  44%  higher  in  the 
year  1972  than  the  previous  year,   the  recidivism  rate  did  not 
increase.     In  fact,   there  was  a  slight  decrease.     In  the  year 
1971,   a  total  of  522  individuals  were  released  from  MCI-Concord 
with  a  resultant  one  year  follow-up  recidivism  rate  of  28%; 
whereas  in  the  year  1972,  a  total  of  800  individuals  were  released 
from  MCI-Concord  with  a  resultant  recidivism  rate  of  27%. 

These  total  numbers  of  individuals  released  from  Massachu- 
setts Correctional  Institutions  during  the  years  1966,  1971, 
and  1972  are  presented  in  Table  VI  below. 

TABLE  VI 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OF  RELEASEES  FOR  YEARS   1966,1971,    and  1972 


Concord 

Walpole 

Norfolk 

Prison  Camps 

Framingham 

Total 

1966 

306 

194 

298 

120 

118 

1,036 

1971 

522 

155 

234 

104 

92 

1,107 

1972 

800 

182 

318 

126 

124 

1,  550 

The  particular  pattern  of  the  resultant  recidivism  rates 
for  MCI-Concord  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  releases  from  that 
institution  during  the  year  1972  will  be  re-examined  after  material 
on  recidivism  rates,  broken  down  by  specific  month  of  release, 
have  been  presented. 


Breakdown  by  Month  of  Release: 

In  Table  VII,  presented  below,  the  recidivism  figures  for 
releases  in  the  year  1972  are  provided  according  to  the  specific 
month  of  release.     From  this  table  one  is  able  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  releases  for  each  month  in  the  year  1972  as  well 
as  determine  the  specific  recidivism  rate  for  the  releases  in  any 
one  particular  month. 

In  Table  VIII,   also  presented  below,  data  is  provided  on 
the  average  monthly  population  for  the  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institutions  included  in  this  study. 
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TABLE  VIII 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  POPULATION 
MASSACHUSETTS  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  1972 


MONTH 

Walpole 

Norfolk 

Concord 

Forestry  Camps 

Framingham 

Total 

January 

601 

727 

636 

128 

132 

2,224 

February 

617 

723 

657 

126 

132 

2,255 

March 

619 

734 

669 

139 

123 

2,284 

April 

578 

732 

673 

144 

118 

2,245 

May 

588 

709 

679 

137 

124 

2,237 

June 

615 

705 

683 

136 

127 

2  ,266 

July 

605 

733 

689 

133 

122 

2  ,282 

August 

577 

692 

649 

141 

119 

2,178 

September 

575 

654 

621 

138 

110 

2  ,098 

October 

5  75 

631 

589 

128 

108 

2,031 

November 

591 

612 

541 

126 

100 

1,970 

December 

594 

622 

441 

130 

92 

1,879 
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In  reference   to  the  issue  of  the  large  number  of  releases 
in  1972  from  MCI-Concord,  material  presented  in  Tables  VII  and 
VIII  above  may  be  used  to  evaluate  the  consequences  of  releasing 
larger  numbers  of  individuals  in  terms  of  resultant  recidivism 
rates.     This  is  further  clarified  by  Table  IX  below.     In  Table  IX, 
the  number  of  releases  from  MCI-Concord  in  1972  is  broken  down 
by  month  and  includes  the  specific  recidivism  rate  for  the  releases 
for  each  respective  month.     In  addition,  the  Table  provides  the 
average  monthly  population  for  MCI-Concord  during  the  same  time 
period.     As  can  be  seen  from  this  data,   the  number  of  individuals 
released  from  MCI-Concord  during  1972  increased  as  the  year 
progressed.     The  largest  number  of  individuals  were  released 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year.     This  pattern  points  to  the 
depopulation  of  MCI-Concord  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
1972,   as  part  of  a  process  of  preparing  for  the  eventual  closing 
of  the  East  Wing,   and  thus  reducing  the  number  of  beds  available 
at  the  institution.     This  process  did  occur  and  is  illustrated  in 
Table  IX  when  one  looks  at  the  average  monthly  population  levels 
at  MCI-Concord  during  various  months  of  the  year  1972.  The 
average  population  at  MCI-Concord  drops  correspondingly  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  released. 

When  we  look  at  the  effect  of  releasing  a  larger  number  of 
individuals  from  an  institution   (in  effect  granting  earlier  paroles) 
in  terms  of  resultant  recidivism  rates,  Table  IX  presents  material 
that  illustrates  recidivism  rates  did  not  increase  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  releases.     In  fact,   some  of  the  lowest 
monthly  recidivism  rates  occurred  in  the  months  with  the  larger 
number  of  releases   (see  the  months  October,  November,  and  December) . 
Conversely,   some  of  the  higher  monthly  recidivism  rates  occurred 
for  the  months  with  the  lower  number  of  releases   (see  the  months 
January  and  May).  "7 


The  Pearson     correlation  statistic  was  run  on  this  data  with  a 
resultant  r  equal  to  -.237,  and  a  significance  value  of 
P^.23.     Therefore,  though  a  negative  correlational  with  number 
of  releases     and  recidivism  rates  did  exist,  the  relationship 
was  not  statistically  significant  at  the   .05  significance  level. 
We  conclude  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  releases  did 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  the  recidivisir  rate.     To  some 
extent  evidence  exists  that,   in  fact,  the  exact  opposite 
occurred.     That  is,  as  the  number  of  releases  increased  the 
recidivism  rate  decreased.     However,  this  relationship  was 
not  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  IX 


MONTHLY   BREAKDOWN  OF  RECIDIVISM  FIGURES   FOR  MCI-CONCORD,    19  72  RELEASES 


Month  of 
Release 

Average 
Institutional 
Monthly  Population 

Number  of 
Releases 

Percent  of 

Total 
Releases 

Recidivisrr 
Rate 

January 

636 

36 

(  5) 

"3  "5  9- 
J  Jo 

February 

657 

48 

(  6) 

27% 

March 

669 

57 

(  7) 

25% 

April 

673 

54 

(  7) 

24% 

May 

679 

51 

(  6) 

33% 

June 

683 

72 

(  9) 

31% 

July 

689 

53 

(  7) 

25% 

August 

649 

82 

(10) 

35% 

*->  C LClUiJC  -L 

D  ZJ 

{  9\ 
\    o ) 

9  £  9- 
Z  O  t> 

October 

589 

99 

(12) 

20% 

November 

541 

75 

(  9) 

25% 

December 

441 

108 

(14) 

28% 

TOTAL  7,527 

800 

(100) 

28% 

We  conclude  from  these  figures  that  the  increased  numbers  of 
individuals  paroled  and  discharged  as  part  of  an  effort  to  enable 
the  planned  reduction  in  bed  space  at  MCI-Concord  had  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  recidivism  rates  for  those  released  during 
that  period. 


Specific  Category  of  Recidivism,  for  Releases  in  the  Year  1972; 

It  is  important  to  examine  separately  the  specific  categories 
under  the  general  heading  of  the  term  recidivism.     For  example, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  76    (22%)   of  the  346  recidivists 
(5%  of  the  total  sample)  were  re-incarcerated  for  technical 
infractions  of  their  parole  conditions.     They  did  not  have  a 
new  arrest  associated  with  their  parole  violation.     One  hundred 
and  ninety   (55%)   of  the  346  recidivists    (12%  of  the  total 
sample)   were  re-incarcerated  because  a  new  arrest  was  associated 
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with  their  parole   violation,  although  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
incarceration they  had  not  been  tried  for  this  new  arrest. 
Thus,   77%  of  the  recidivists  were  returned  as  parole  violators. 
Only  80   (2  3%)  of  the  346  recidivists   (and  only  5%  of  the  total 
sample)  were  re-incarcerated  as  a  result  of  a  new  conviction, 
receiving  a  new  sentence  from  the  court.     These  figures  are 
summarized  in  Table  X  below: 

TABLE  X 

BREAKDOWN  OF  RECIDIVISM  FOR  RELEASES   IN   1972   BY  CATEGORY  OF  RETURN 


Parole  Parole 
Violation  Violation  New 

Institution  Technical  New  Arrest  Commitments  Total 


N 

% 

N 

o 

"O 

N 

% 

N 

% 

MCI-Concord 

38 

(17) 

132 

(60) 

49 

(22) 

219 

(10C 

MCI-Walpole 

12 

(30) 

15 

(39) 

12 

(31) 

39 

(10C 

MCI-Framingham 

11 

(50) 

5 

(23) 

6 

(27) 

22 

(10C 

MCI-Norfolk 

11 

(22) 

27 

(55) 

11 

(22) 

49 

(iocj 

Forestry  Camps 

4 

(24) 

11 

(65) 

2 

(12) 

17 

(10C 

TOTAL 

76 

(22) 

190 

(55) 

80 

(23) 

346 

(10C 

Of  the  346  recidivists,   316    (91%)   were  parolees  and  30  (9%) 
were  dischargees.     When  we  exclude  the  dischargees,  the  tabulation 
of  reason  of  return  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  XI 

BREAKDOWN  OF  RECIDIVISM  FOR  RELEASES   IN   19  72 
BY  CATEGORY  OF  RETURN,    PAROLEES  ONLY 


Number  Percent 


Parole  Violators,  Technical 

76 

(24) 

Parole  Violators,  New  Arrest 

190 

(60) 

Returned  on  New  Commitment 

50 

(16) 

TOTAL 

316 

(100) 

L 


When  we  compare  these  figures  presented  in  Table  X  and  XI 
above  with  the  outcomes  in  previous  years  a  noticeable  change 
appears.     For  example,  when  we  compare  the  category  of  return 
for  the  releases  in  1972  with  the  category  of  return  for 
releases  in  1971  the  following  occurs: 

(1)  A  lower  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  technical 
violation  of  their  parole  conditions  occurred  for  the 
1972  cohort.     Whereas  22%  of  the  recidivists  in  the 
1972  releasee  cohort  were  returned  for  reason  a 
technical  violation  of  parole,   43%  of  the  1971  releasee 
cohort  were  returned  for  this  reason; ^ 

(2)  A  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  new 
arrest  associated  with  their  parole  revocation  occurred 
for  1972  releasee  cohort.     Whereas  55%  of  the 
recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were  returned 
for  reason  of  a  new  arrest  associated  with  their  parole 
revocation,   47%  of  the  1971  releasee  cohort  were 
returned  for  this  reason; ^ 

(3)  A  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  receiving 
a  new  commitment  from  the  courts  occurred  for  the 
1972  releasee  cohort.     Whereas  23%  of  the  recidivists 
in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were  returned  on  a  new 
commitment  from  the  courts,   10%  of  the  1971  releasee 
cohort  were  returned  for  this  reason. 


8  The  number  of  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  who 
were  returned  for  a  technical  violation  of  their  parole 
conditions  was  statistically  significantly  lower  than  both 
the  1971  and  1966  releasee  cohorts    (for  1972  vs.   the  1971 
cohorts,   X2=32.4,  P<.001,   ldf;    for  the  1972  vs.   1966  cohorts, 
X2=11.9,  P<^.001,   ldf).     Additionally,   in  terms  of  returns 
for  technical  parole  violations,   the  1971  releasee  cohort 

was  statistically  significantly  lower  than  the  1966  releasee 
cohort   (X2=4.6,  P<.01,  ldf). 

9  The  number  of  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  who  were 
returned  for  reason  of  a  parole  violation  because  of  a  new 
arrest  was  statistically  significantly  higher  than  both  the 
1971  and  the  1966  releasee  cohorts    (for  1972  vs.   the  1971 
cohorts,   X2=3.8,   P<.05,   ldf;    for  the  1972  vs.   the  1966 
cohorts,   X2=22.8,  P<.001,   ldf)     Additionally,   in  terms  of 
returns  for  parole  violation  being  associated  with  a  new 
arrest,  the  1971  releasee  cohort  was  statistically  significantly 
higher  than  the  1966  releasee  cohort   (X2=5.2,  P<.05,  ldf). 

10  The  number  of  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  who  were 
returned  on  a  new  court  commitment,   rather  than  as  a  parole 
violator,  was  statistically  significantly  higher  than  the 
1971  releasee  cohort   (X2=19.7,  P<.001.   ldf)  ",  but  significantly 
lower  than  the  1966  releasee  cohort   (X2=3.^,  P^.05,  ldf).  The 
1971  releasee  cohort  was  statistically  significantly  lower  than 
the  1966  releasee  cohort  on  this  item  (X2=35.7,  P<.001,  ldf). 
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What  this  means  is  that  individuals  returned  to  prison  in 
the  19  72  cohort  were  less  apt  to  be  returned  for  reason  of 
technical  violation  of  their  parole.     Instead,  the  reason  of 
return  was  more  apt  to  be  for  reason  of  a  new  arrest  or  because 
they  received  a  new  court  commitment . 


The  same  pattern,  though  less  pronounced,  occurs  when  we 
compare  the  1972  releasee  cohort  with  the  1966  releasee  cohort. 
These  comparative  figures  for  the  years  1972,   1971  and  1966 
are  summarized  below  in  Table  XII,  below. 

TABLE  XII 

BREAKDOWN  OF  RECIDIVISM  BY  CATEGORY  OF  RETURN 
FOP  YEARS  1966,   1971  and  1972 


Parole  Violation        Parole  Violation  New 

Year  of  Technical   New  Arrest  Comma tments  Total 

Release  N  %  N  %  N  %  N  ! 


1972 

76 

(22) 

190 

(55) 

80 

(23) 

346 

(100 

1971 

118 

(43) 

128 

(47) 

26 

(10) 

272 

(100 

19  66 

93 

(34) 

96 

(36) 

81 

(30) 

270 

(100 

The  implication  of  the  above  finding  is  that  fewer  individuals 
who  have  been  paroled  from  adult  State  Correctional  Institutions 
in  Massachusetts  are  being  returned  to  prison  for  the  single 
reason  of  a  technical  violation  of  parole  rules.     Instead,  for 
the  releases  in  the  year  1972,  when  a  parole  is  revoked  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  for  reason  of  a  new  arrest. 

A  possible  explanation  for  this  occurrence  is  that  the  effects 
of  the  Morrissey  vs .  Brewer  decision  are  now  being  felt  in 
Massachusetts.     In  June  of  1972,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  Morris sey  vs .  Brewer  decision  which  required  that 
certain  changes  be  made  in  the  parole  revocation  process. 
Specifically,   the  decision  meant  that  two  parole  revocation 
hearings  had  to  be  held  before  a  final  revocation  action  could 
be  taken.     The  purpose  of  the  first  hearing  was  to  determine 
whether  there  was  probable  cause  to  remove  the  parolee  from  the 
street;   the  purpose  of  the  second  hearing  was  to  determine  whether 
there  was  justification  to  revoke  his  parole. 

The  decision  took  effect  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  on 
October  16,   1972.     Since  the  1972  releases  were  followed  in  the 
community  for  one  full  year,  all  parolees  in  the  sample  were  on 
parole  status  for  at  least  a  portion  of  time  subsequent  to  the 
new  policy  taking  effect.       it  would  therefore  be 


rThe  1966  figures  do  not  include  returns  for  MCI-Framingham. 
For  MCI-Framingham,  data  was  not  available  for  this  category. 


1 
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safe  to  assume  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  revokes  for 
reason  of  a  technical  infraction  of  parole  rules  may  be  inter- 
woven with  the  effects  of  the  application  of  Morrissey  vs .  Brewer 
decision  in  Massachusetts.     As  due  process  was  applied  to  the 
parole  revocation  process,   it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  less 
serious  technical  violation  infractions  no  longer  led  to  a  full 
revocation  and  return.     In  addition,   the  effects  to  the  overall 
reduction  in  recidivism  for  the  releases  in  the  year  1972  as 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report.     However,   it  must  be  stressed 
that  the  possible  effects  of  the  Morrissey  vs .  Brewer  decision 
on  the  changes  in  either  the  number  of  technical  parole  violations 
or  on  the  overall  recidivism  rates  for  releases  in  the  year  1972 
are,   in  fact,  speculative  at  this  point.     Further  research  is 
needed  before  a  definite  statement  can  be  made. 


Recidivism  Rates  by  Committing  Institution: 

In  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system,   the  courts 
make  direct  commitments  to  three  institutions.     Women  are 
committed  to  MCI-Framingham,   and  men  are  committed  to  either 
MCI-Concord,  or  MCI-Walpole.     In  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to 
MCI-Concord,   the  judge  does  not  fix  a  specific  term.  The 
individual  is  sentenced  to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
without  a  minimum  sentence  and  the  maximum  sentence  is  estab- 
lished by  statute.     Traditionally,  Concord  sentences  are  for 
individuals  with  less  lengthy  criminal  histories  and,  therefore, 
tend  to  be  younger  offenders.     In  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to 
MCI-Walpole,   the  judge  must  fix  both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  term 
(except  for  life  sentences  and  sentences  for  habitual  offenders) . 
The  minimum  must  not  be  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  years;  the 
maximum  not  more  than  that  established  by  statute. 

Men  are  not  committed  to  either  MCI-Norfolk  or  Forestry 
Camps  directly  by  the  courts.     Instead,   they  are  received  on 
transfer  from  MCI ' s  Walpole  and  Concord  after  having  been  care- 
fully screened  as  suitable  for  a  medium  security  status. 

The  1972  releasee  sample  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  institu- 
tion that  each  individual  was  originally  committed.     Of  the 
1,550  releases,  124    (8%)    individuals  had  been  originally  committed 
to  MCI-Framingham  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  18%;   768  (50%) 
had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI-Concord  and  had  a  recidivism 
rate  of  28%;  and  658   (42%)   had  been  originally  committed  to 
MCI-Walpole  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  17%.     These  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  XIII  below: — _ 
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TABLE 

XIII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE 

BY  COMMITTING 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  19  72  RELEASEES 

Committing 
Institution 

Number 

Percent 



Recidivism  Rate 

MCI-Fr amingham 

124 

(  8) 

18% 

MCI-Concord 

768 

(50) 

28% 

MCI-Walpole 

658 

(42) 

17% 

TOTAL 

1,550 

(100) 

22% 

When  the  results,  as  presented  in  Table  XIII  above,  are 
compared  to  previous  years   (see  Tables  XIV  and  XV  below)  we  see 
that  traditionally  MCI-Concord  commitments  have  higher  recidivism 
rates  and  that  MCI-Walpole  commitments  have  lower  recidivism  rates. 
However,  the  19  72  commitments  to  Framingham  exhibited  a  change  in 
recidivistic  behavior.      (This  has  been  discussed  above  on  page  4.) 


11  In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  the  recidivism  rate  for 
individuals  committed  to  MCI-Concord  was  significantly  higher 
(X2=18.5,  P  <.001,   ldf)   than  the  total  sample;   and  the 
recidivism  rate  for  those  committed  to  MCI-Walpole  was  signi- 
ficantly lower   (X2=24  .49  ,  P<.001,  ldf)   than  the  total  sample. 
The  recidivism  rate  for  those  committed  to  MCI-Framingham 
(women)  was  not  statistically  significant  when  compared  to  the 
total  sample   (largely  due  to  the  small  N)   X2=1.63,  P  7.05,  ldf. 


TABLE  XIV 


RECIDIVISM 

RATE   BY  COMMITTING  INSTITUTION 

FOR  19  71  RELEASEES 

Committing 
Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI-Framingham 

92 

(  8) 

29% 

MCI -Concord 

531 

(48) 

29% 

MCI-Walpole 

484 

(44) 

19% 

TOTAL 

1,107 

(100) 

O  C  Q. 

TABLE  XV 

RECIDIVISM 

RATE  BY  COMMITTING  INSTITUTION 

FOR  1966  RELEASEES 

Committing 
Ins  t itution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI-Framingham 

118 

(11) 

32% 

MCI-Concord 

293 

(28) 

35% 

MCI-Walpole 

590 

(57) 

27% 

House  of  Correction  35 

(  3) 

23% 

TOTAL 

1,036 

(100) 

30% 

As  part  of  an  evaluation  of  rates  of  recidivism  for  releases 
from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  1971,  a  report 
was  issued  in  May  of  1975  which  documented  an  interesting  trend 
concerning  Walpole  commitments . 12     it  was  reported  that  when  the 
1971  releasee  population  was  anlayzed  in  terms  of  the  sample 
members  original  commitment  institution  crosstabed  by  his 
institution  of  release,   a  particular  pattern  existed  for  Walpole 
commitments.     Specifically,   analyses  revealed  that  for  individuals 


12     LeClair,   Daniel  P.,  op . cit . ,   May,  1975. 
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originally  committed  to  MCI-Walpole,  differential  rates  of 
recidivism  occurred  in  accordance  with  the  particular  institution 
from  which  they  were  released.     Walpole  commitments  who  were 
transferred  to  and  subsequently  released  from  other  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  had  significantly  lower  rates  of 
recidivism  than  those  who  remained  at  MCI-Walpole    (or  those  who 
were  transferred  from  MCI-Walpole  but  who  were  subsequently 
returned  and  released  from  MCI-Walpole) . 

The  author  of  the  report  hypothesized  that  the  differential 
rates  of  recidivism  for  the  MCI-Walpole  commitments  by  institu- 
tion of  release  might  be  accounted  for  by  either  of  two  expla- 
nations:     (1)    low  recidivist  risks  may  have  been  selected  for 
transfer  to  the  lower  custody  institutions;  or   (2)   there  is  a 
reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement  from 
maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels  as  opposed  to 
an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution 
to  the  street. 

In  order  to  test  the  above  hypotheses,   the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Correction's  Research  Unit  conducted  a  separate 
study  that  attempted  to  determine  if  either  of  the  two  expla- 
nations was,   in  fact,   correct. 13     in  this  study,  Base  Expectancy 
Tables  were  developed  and  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  MCI- 
Walpole  commitments  in  the  sample  that  were  transferred  to  and 
released  from  MCI's  Norfolk,  and  Forestry  Camps  to  determine 
whether  or  not  lower  recidivist  risks  groups  were  selected 
disproportionately . 

To  test  the  possibility  of  selection  factors  accounting 
for  the  lower  rates  of  recidivism  for  MCI-Walpole  commitments  re- 
leased from  medium  and  minimum  security  institutions  as  opposed 
to  those  released  directly  from  MCI-Walpole,  the  study  compared 
the  actual  rate  of  recidivism  for  Walpole  releasees  with  the 
expected  rate  for  each  of  the  MCI  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camp 
releasee  populations.     While  comparisons  between  the  recidivism 
rate  of  MCI-Walpole  releases  and  the  expected  recidivism  rates 
of  the  MCI's  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps  show  a  basic  difference, 
when  the  Chi  Square  Goodness  of  Fit  test  was  applied  the  dif- 
ference were  found  not  to  be  statistically  significant.  The 
comparative  figures  and.  the  results  of  the  statistical  tests  of 
significance  are  presented  in  Table  XIII,  below: 


13     Landolfi,  Joe    An  Analysis  of  Differential  Rates  of 

Recidivism  for  MCI-Walpole  Commitments  by  Institution  of 
Release ,   forthcoming  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
Research  publication. 
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TABLE  XIII 

Comparisons  Between  Pates  of  Pecidivisrr  for 
Walpole  Commitments  Released   from  Walpole 
and  Expected  Rates  of  Recidivism  for  Walpole 
Commitments  Released  from  MCI ' s  Norfolk  and 
Forestry  Camps 


Walpole 

Releases'  Expected  Chi  Square 

Rate  of  Rate  of  Test  and 

Recidivism  Recidivism  Probability  Level 


Walpole  Commitments 
Released  from 

MCI-Norfolk  27%  23.3%  x2  =   1.50,   P>.05,  ldf 


Walpole  Commitments 
Released  from 

MCI  Forestry  Camps  2  7%  19.9%  x2  =  2 . 4  3 ,   P  >.  05 ,  ldf 


Total  Walpole  Commitments 
Released  from  Lower 

Security  Institutions  27%  22.3%  x2  =  3.48,  P>.  05,  ldf 


From  these  results,   the  author  concluded  that  no  evidence 
exists  in  support  of  the  contention  that  low  recidivist  risks 
were  chosen  for  transfer  to  lower  custody  institution.  This 
finding  leads  to  additional  support  to  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  a  reintegrative  or  rehability  quality  in  the  move- 
ment from  maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels  as 
opposed  to  an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security 
institution . 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  to  exist  between  the  samples,  inspection 
of  the  figures    (see  Table  XIII)  shows  that  the  expected  recidivisr 
rate  for  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camp  releases  is  well  below  the  actual 
recidivism  rate  of  the  Walpole  releases.     Since  the  difference 
approaches  statistical  significance  for  the  combined  Norfolk/For- 
estry sample,  the  total  rejection  of  the  existence  of  a  selection 
process  cannot  be  made.     Therefore,   in  testing  the  second  hypothe- 
sis selective  factors    were  held  const  an  t .     In  this  way  the 
Expected  Rate    was  used  to  control  for  selective  factors  to 
the  extent  that  they  exist. 
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In  order  to  test  the  second  hypothesis,  the  author  of  the 
study  compared  the  Expected  Recidivism  Rates  for  the  MCI's 
Norfolk  and  Foresty  Camps  releasee  populations  with  their  Actual 
Rate  of  Recidivism.     It  was  found  that  while  the  MCI-Walpole 
commitments  released  from  MCI-Norfolk  had  an  expected  recidivism 
rate  of  2  3.3%  their  actual  recidivism  rate  was  17.6%,   and  that 
while  the  KCI-Walpcle  commitments  released  from  MCI-Forestry 
Camps  had  an  expected  recidivism  rate  of  19.9%  their  actual 
recidivism  rate  was  12. 6%.  14     These  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  XIV,  below: 


TABLE  XIV 


Walpole  Commitments  Who  Were  Transferred  To  and  Released 
From  Lower  Security  Institutions,  For  Releasees  In  the  Year  1971 


Expected 
Recidivism  Rate 

Actual 
Recidivism  Rate 

Chi  Square  & 
Probability  Lev 

Walpole  Commitments 
Released  from 
MCI-Norfolk 

23.3% 

17.  6% 

x2  =  3.94,  P<.C 
ldf 

Walpole  Commitments 
Released  from 
MCI-Forestry  Camps 

19.9% 

12  .6% 

x2  =  3.16,  P>.C 

ldf 


Total  Walpole  Commitments 
Released  from  Lower 
Security  Institutions 


2  2.3% 


16. 1% 


x 


2  _ 


6.95,  P<.Cj 
ldf 


14       In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  when  the  researcher 
used  the  Chi  Square  goodness  of  fit  test  it  was  determined 
that  the  differences  between  the  expected  and  the  actual 
rates  of  recidivism,  were  significant  for  the  Norfolk  releasee 
sample  and  for  the  combined  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camp  samples. 
However,  the  differences  for  the  Forestry  Camp  sample  were 
not  statistically  significant.     The  Chi  Squares  and  sig- 
nificance levels  are  presented  in  Table  XIV. 
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The  author  concludes  that  evidence  supports  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in 
the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security 
levels  as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maxi- 
mum security  institution. 

To  test  whether  or  not  the  differential  recidivism  rate 
pattern  found  for  MCI-Walpole  commitments  in  the  1971  releasee 
population  continues  to  occur,  the  1972  releasee  population  was 
analyzed  in  the  same  manner.     It  was  discovered  that  whereas  the 
rate  of  recidivism  for  individuals  committed  to  MCI-Walpole  and 
released  firectly  from  MCI-Walpole  was  21%,   the  rate  of  recidivism 
for  individuals  committed  to  MCI-Walpole  but  release  from  MCI- 
Norfolk  was  15%,   and  the  rate  of  recidivism  for  individuals 
committed  to  MCI-Walpole  but  released  from  Forestry  Camps  was 
12%.     Thus,   in  terms  of  the  three  institutions  mentioned  above, 
the  pattern  found  in  1971  releases  continued  to  occur  in  the 
1972  releasee  population.     However,   for  individuals  committed  to 
MCI-Walpole  and  subsequently  released  from  MCI-Concord,  the 
releases  in  the  year  1972  had  a  higher  rate  of  recidivism  (24%) 
than  the  rate  of  recidivism  of  releases  directly  from  MCI-Walpole 
(21%).     The  exact  opposite  trend  occurred  for  the  releases  in  the 
year  1971.     However,   since  MCI-Concord  is  not  a  lower  security 
level  institution  than  MCI-Walpole,  the  finding  concerning  the 
trend  of  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  and  minimum  security 
levels  is  not  affected. ^ 

A  summary  of  these  results  is  presented  in  Table  XV  below. 


15    In  terms  of  statistical  significance,  when  we  add  the  MCI- 
Norfolk  and  MCI-Forestry  sample  together  as  medium  and 
minimum  security  institutions  and  compare  them  with  MCI- 
Concord  and  MCI-Walpole  releases  added  together,  a  statistically 
significant  difference  occurs   (X2=5.31,  P<.05,   ldf ) .     Rates  for 
MCI-Walpole  commitments  when  released  from  medium  or  minimum 
security  institutions  are  significantly  lower  than  when  released 
from  maximum  security  institutions.     No  statistical  difference 
exists  between  MCI-Walpole  commitments  released  from  MCI- 
Concord  and  those  released  from  MCI-Walpole   (X2=0.22,  Vy.05, 
ldf) .     When  MCI-Norfolk  and  MCI-Forestry  Camps  releases  are 
treated  separately,  they  do  not  reach  statistical  difference 
when  compared  with  releases  directly  from  Walpole,  thcugh 
they  closely  approach  a  statistically  significant  difference 
(X2=2.31,  P~7.05,   ldf  and  X2=3.60,  P^.05,   ldf,  respectively). 
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TABLE  XV 

RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS 
BY   INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE ,    1972  POPULATION 


Releasing 
Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI-Concord 

59 

(  9) 

24% 

MCI-Walpole 

178 

(27) 

21% 

MCI -Norfolk 

306 

(47) 

15% 

MCI -Fores try 

115 

(17) 

12% 

Total  Walpole 
Commitment  Sample 

658 

(100) 

17% 
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A  breakdown  of  MCI-Concord  commitments  by  institution  of 
release  is  presented  in  Table  XVI  below.    Since  the  greater 
number   (97%)   of  MCI-Concord  commitments  remained  at  Concord, 
differences  in  recidivism  rates  by  releasing  institutions  cannot 
be  considered  significant. 

TABLE  XVI 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS 
BY   INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE   1972  POPULATION 


Releasing 
Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI-Concord 

741 

(97) 

28% 

MCI-Norfolk 

12 

(  2) 

17% 

MCI-Walpole 

4 

(  1) 

50% 

MCI -Fores try  Camps 

11 

(  1) 

27% 

TOTAL 

768 

(100) 

28% 

Recidivism.  Rates  by 

Type  of  Release: 

The  1972  releasee  cohort  was  next  analyzed  in  terms  of 
differential  recidivism  rates  by  category  of  type  of  release. 
The  sample  was  sub-divided  into  the  two  categories  of  release: 
(1)   parole,   and   (2)   discharge.     From  Table  XVI,  below,   it  can 
be  seen  that  for  all  releasing  institutions  individuals  who  were 
released  on  parole  had  significantly  higher  rates  of  recidivism 
than  individuals  who  were  released  on  discharge  .1° 

One  clear  reason  why  it  would  be  expected  for  individuals 
receiving  a  discharge  would  have  lower  rates  of  recidivism  is 
that  such  individuals  would  not  be  returned  for  parole  violations 
since  they  are  not  on  parole  status.     Dischargees  may  only  be 
returned  for  reason  of  receiving  a  new  sentence  on  a  new  offense. 

~16    For  the  total  sample,  dischargees  had  statistically  significantly 
lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  parolees   (X2=4.99,  P^.05,   ldf )  . 
For  individual  institutions,  only  MCI-Concord ' s  difference 
was  statistically  significant   (X2=4.42,  P<.05,   ldf).     For  the 
MCI-Walpole  sample,   X2  =  0.26,   P^.05,   ldf;   for  the  MCI-Norfolk 
sample,  X2=1.14,  P>.05,   ldf;   for  the  Forestry  Camps  sample, 
X2=0.54,  P  >.05,   ldf;   and  for  the  Framingham  sample, 
X2=l.ll,   P  >.05,  ldf. 
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TABLE  XVII 


RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  THE   1972   RELEASEE  POPULATION  BY  TYPE  OF  PE LEASE 


Total 

Parolees  Dischargees  _  Sample  

Releasing  Institution  N  PR  N         %         RR  N         %  RR 


MCI-Concord 

742 

(54) 

28% 

58 

(31) 

16% 

800 

(52) 

27% 

MCI-Walpole 

14  4 

(11) 

22% 

38 

(20) 

18% 

182 

(12) 

21% 

MC I  -  F  r  am  i  n  g  h  a  m 

78 

(  6) 

21% 

46 

(24) 

13% 

124 

(  8) 

18% 

MCI -Nor folk 

286 

(21) 

15% 

32 

(17) 

22% 

318 

(21) 

15% 

Forestry  Camps 

112 

(  8) 

14% 

14 

(  7) 

7% 

126 

(  8) 

14% 

TOTAL 

1,  362 

(100) 

23% 

188 

(100) 

16% 

1,550 

(100) 

22% 

This  same  pattern  has  existed  in  prior  years.  For  example, 
Table  XVIII  below  summarizes  the  same  data  for  the  1971  releasee 
population .17 


TABLE  XVIII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  1971   RELEASEES  BY  TYPE  OF  RELEASE 


Total 

Parolees  Dischargees  Sample 

Releasing  Institution  N         %       RR  N         %         RR  N         %  RP 


MCI-Walpole 

104 

(67) 

33% 

51 

(33) 

16% 

155 

(100) 

27% 

MCI-Norfolk 

198 

(85) 

19% 

36 

(15) 

11% 

234 

(100) 

18% 

MCI-Concord 

435 

(83) 

31% 

87 

(17) 

15% 

502 

(100) 

28% 

Forestry  Camps 

92 

(88) 

16% 

12 

(12) 

0 

104 

(100) 

14% 

MCI- Framingham 

70 

(76) 

37% 

22 

(24) 

5% 

92 

(100) 

29% 

TOTAL 

899 

(81) 

28% 

208 

(19) 

13% 

1, 107 

(100) 

25% 

17  Dischargees 

who  were 

released 

from  MCI 1 

s  Walpole, 

Concord 

and 

Framingham  had  statistically  significantly  lower  rates  of 
recidivism  than  the  parolees  of  these  same  institutions 
(X2=5.01,   P<.02,   ldf;   X2  =  9.02,   P<.01,   ldf:     and  X2  =  8.57, 
P<.01,   ldf  for  the  three  institutions  respectively).     For  the 
total  sample,  dischargees  had  statistically  significantly  lower 
rates  of  recidivism  than  parolees   (X2=20.14,  P<^.001,  ldf). 
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The  preceding  narrative  overview  of  patterns  emerging  from 
the  data  analyses  of  the  1972  redicidism  rates  is  intended  as 
a  beginning  in  a  much  broader  interpretative  effort. 

The  implications  of  many  of  the  findings  cited  do  not  answer 
specific  questions  but  rather  suggest  a  need  for  further  research 
and  interpretation.     The  Department  of  Correction  Research  Unit 
will  continue  to  pursue  many  of  the  trends  uncovered  here  in 
separate  research  reports  and  will  continue  to  monitor  these 
trends  through  recidivism  analysis  of  releases  in  subsequent 
years.     For  example,  data  collection  on  the  rates  of  recidivism 
for  releases  in  the  year  1973  is  currently  nearing  the  completion 
stage.     This  cohort  will  be  analyzed  both  as  a  one  year  follow- 
up  and  as  a  two  year  follow-up.     As  is  the  case  of  the  present 
study,   the  1973  releasee  population  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
trends  in  previous  years  and  in  terms  of  new  trends  that  may  have 
emerged . 
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ABSTRACT 


The  present  study  consists  of  an  analysis  of  rates  of  recidivism  for 
individuals  released  from  Massachusetts'  State  Correctional  Institutions. 
The  particular  population  upon  which  the  analysis  was  conducted  consisted 
of  all  such  releases  in  the  year  1973. 

Several  striking  findings  emerged  from  the  study  that  we  believe  have 
wide  range  theoretical  and3  more  importantly}  administrative  policy  impli- 
cations. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  a  consistent  reduction  in  recidivistic  behavior 
is  occurring  in  Massachusetts .     For  releases  in  the  year  1966,  the  mean  rate 
of  recidivism  was  30%;  for  1971 3  it  was  25%;  for  1972 3  22%;  and  for  197 3 3 
19%.     This  trend3  however 3  is  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts . 
For  example 3  Martinson  and  Wilks  (October,  1976)  have  recently  presented 
evidence  that  the  same  trend  is  occurring  nationally. 

Secondly 3  the  study  firmly  demonstrates  that  participation  in  the 
Furlough  Program  is  the  most  important  variable  in  accounting  for  the 
reduction  of  recidivism  rates  that  has  occurred  in  Massachusetts .  When 
the  selection  factor  was  controlled  for3  the  relationship  held  as  strongly. 

Thirdly 3  the  study  found  that  participation  in  pre-release  programs 
prior  to  reintroduction  to  community  life3  1.ed  to  the  lowest  rate  of 
recidivism. 


Fourthly 3  related  to  the  finding  discussed  above,  analyses  revealed 
that  individuals  released  from  prison  directly  from  medium  or  minimum  security 
institutions  (which  includes  pre-release  centers)  had  significantly  lower 
rates  of  recidivism  than  did  those  individuals  released  directly  from  a 
maximum  security  institution.     This  finding 3  also  documented  in  previous 
departmental  recidivism  studies,  suggest  a  reintegrative  or  rehabilitative 
quality  in  the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  to  minimum  security  levels, 
as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution. 

The  above  findings  provide  striking  support  for  the  recently  enacted 
community -based  correctional  network  of  programs  in  Massachusetts:  Pre- 
Release  Centers,  Halfway  Houses,  Work  and  Education  Release  Programs ,  Co- 
Educational  Institutions,  and  most  importantly ,  the  Furlough  Program. 


mm 
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Two  other  aspects  of  the  present  study  include:     (I)  comparative 
recidivism  figures  for  both  a  one  and  a  two  year  follow-up  period;  and 
(2)  a  profile  of  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  potentials  derived  from  a 
series  of  personal  background  and  criminal  history  variables  on  each  mem- 
ber of  the  population. 

The  profile  portion  of  the  analysis  revealed  a  further  important  finding. 
It  was  found  that  the  category  criminal  career  pattern  was  the  strongest 
indicator  of  high/low  recidivism  risk  potential.     Those  individuals  found  to 
be  deeply  embedded  in  a  criminal  career  consistently  had  the  highest  rates 
of  recidivism.     This  finding  is  important  in  relation  to  the  newly  emerging 
interest  in  career  criminal  programming. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With  the  passage  of  the  Correctional  Reform  Act  of  1972, 
a  wide  variety  of  programmatic  changes  were  introduced  to  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction.     The  Act  allowed  for  the 
creation  of  pre-release  centers,  halfway  houses  and  a  home 
furlough  program.     In  addition,   it  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  work  and  education  release  programs.     Coordinated  with  the 
introduction  of  the  various  reintegration  programs  was  an 
extensive  effort  to  develop  and  carry  out  careful  research 
evaluations  for  each  of  the  individual  components  within  the 
network.     The  purposes  of  the  research  evaluations  were  twofold: 
first,   research  evaluations  were  designed  to  provide  operational 
feedback  for  program  administrators;   secondly,   research  evalu- 
ations were  designed  to  measure  the  rehabilitative  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  as  correctional  devices. 


As  part  of  this  continuing  effort  of  research  evaluation 
the  following  study  seeks  to  present  a  broad  overview  of  rates 
of  recidivism  for  the  correctional  system  as  a  whole.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  a  framework  through  which  individual 
programmatic  components  can  be  assessed.     The  report  contains 
data  describing  the  background  characteristics  and  recidivism 
rates  for  all  individuals  released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institutions  in  the  year  1973.     It  also  contains  a  series  of 
comparisons  between  the  1973  material  and  the  recidivism  material 
of  former  years.     Three  aspects  of  the  present  report  allow  for 
new  insights  into  the  post-release  patterns. 


First,  we  were  able  to  obt 
Program  as  a  correctional  devic 
tion.  We  believe  that  this  may 
to  be  available  nationally. 


ain  a  measure  of  the  Furlough 
e  in  terms  of  recidivism  reduc- 
be  the  first  data  of  this  kind 


Second,   the  data  contained  both  a  one  and  a  two  year  follow- 
up  period.     Recent  recidivism  reports  contain  a  one  year  follow- 
up  period  only.     A  two  year  follow-up  has  not  been  carried  out 
since  the  year  19  66  . 


Third,   recidivism  rates  for  pre-release  centers  was 
included  as  a  separate  category  of  the  total  releasee  population.- 
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The  adult  correctional  institutions  included  in  the 
present  study  are:     MCI 1 s  Walpole,   Concord,  Norfolk,  Framingham 
and  the  three  Forestry  Camps    (MCI's  Monroe,  Warwick,   and  Ply- 
mouth).    In  addition,   two  pre-release  centers,   Boston  State 
and  Shirley  are  included. 2     Since  MCI-Framingham  includes  both 
males  and  females  in  its  population,   this  institution's  releasee 
population  was  sub-divided  by  sex. 


Definition  of  Recidivism; 

A  recidivist  was  defined  as  any  subject  who  was  returned  to 
a  Federal  or  state  correctional  institution  or  to  a  County  House 
of  Correction  or  Jail  for  30  days  or  more. 


Follow-up  Period; 

The  study  was  divided  into  two  sections  in  order  to  provide 
two  separate  follow-up  periods.     The  first  follow-up  period 
was  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  subject's  release  from  prison. 
Each  individual  was  therefore  followed  in  the  community  for  one 
full  year.     The  second  follow-up  period  was  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  subject's  release  from  prison.     Similarly,  each 
individual  was  followed  in  the  community  for  two  full  years. 


Variables  Collected: 

For  the  analyses  that  follow  in  this  report,   five  categories 
of  variables  were  collected:     Commitment  Variables,  Personal 
Background  Characteristics  Variables,  Criminal  History  Variables, 
Furlough  Variables,  and  Recidivism  Variables.     A  specific  listing 
of  variables  is  given  in  Appendix  I. 

Data  was  primarily  derived  from  the  computerized  data  base 
developed  by  the  Correction  and  Parole  Management  Information 
System.     Additional  data  was  collected  from  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,   the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Board  of 
Probation.     All  data  was  analyzed  on  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  Computer  Network. 


FINDINGS:      ONE  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP 

Number  of  Releases: 

A  total  of  966  individuals  were  released  from  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  during  the  year  1973.     Of  this  number, 
878  individuals  were  male  and  88  were  female.     The  total  number 
of  releases  represents  a  decrease  over  previous  years.  For 
example,  the  number  of  releases  in  1973  represents  38%  decrease 
in  the  number  of  releases  over  the  previous  year.     This  point 
is  illustrated  in  Table  I,  below: 
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TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  RELEASES  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS   STATE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

IN  THE  YEARS   1966,    1971,    1972  AND  1973 


Year  Total  Number  of  Releases 

1966  1,036 

1971  1,107 

1972  1,550 

1973  966 


Differential  Recidivism  Rates  by  Releasing  Institution : 

Of  the  966  individuals  released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institutions  in  1973,   780    (81%)   were  not  returned  to  a  correctional 
institution  within  one  year  of  their  release.   The  remaining  186 
individuals    (19%)   were  reincarcerated  for  at  least  30  days  within 
one  year  of  their  release.     Thus,   the  overall  recidivism  rate  with 
a  one  year  follow-up  period  was  19%. 


A  breakdown  of  the  recidivism  rates  for  the  specific  releasing 
institutions  is  summarized  below  in  Table  II: 


TABLE  II 

DIFFERENTIAL  RECIDIVISM  RATES   BY  INSTITUTION 
OF   RELEASE:    ONE  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP 


Institution  Number  of  Percent  of  Recidivism 


of  Release 

Releases 

Total  Releases 

Rate 

Walpole 

132 

(14) 

21% 

Concord 

332 

(34) 

26% 

Norfolk 

211 

(22) 

14% 

Forestry 

70 

(  7) 

14% 

Pre-Release 

109 

(11) 

12% 

Framingham  Men 

24 

(  3) 

17% 

Framingham  Women 

88 

(  9) 

17% 

TOTAL 

966 

(100) 

19% 

HI 
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As  can  be  seen  from  Table  II,  higher  rates  of  recidivism 
occurred  for  individuals  released  from  MCI ' s  Concord  and  Walpole, 
and  lower  rates  of  recidivism  occurred  for  individuals  released 
from  MCI's  Norfolk,   Forestry  Camps,   and  Pre-Release  Centers.  The 
recidivism  rates  for  MCI-Framingham   (a  co-ed  facility)  were 
slightly  below  the  mean  rate.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
both  males  and  females  released  from  MCI-Framingham  had  the  same 
recidivism  rate. 3 


In  terms  of  statistical  significance,   the  recidivism  rate 
for  MCI-Concord  was  significantly  higher  than  the  total  releasee 
population;   and  the  recidivism  rates  for  MCI-Norfolk  and  the 
Pre-Release  centers  were  significantly  lower  than  the  total 
releasee  population.     The  difference  for  MCI's  Walpole,  Framingham, 
and  Forestry  Camps  were  not  statistically  significant. 


Recidivism  Rate  Comparisons  with  Recent  Years: 

When  the  overall  recidivism  rate  for  releases  in  1973  is 
compared  to  the  rates  in  previous  years,   one  finds  that  a 
pattern,   first  identified  in  the  releases  in  1971,   continues  to 
occur. 4  Specifically,   a   significant  drop  in  recidivism  is  evident. 
The  overall  recidivism  rate  for  releases  from  Massachusetts  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  was  30%  in  1966.     With  the  same  definition 
of  recidivism  and  with  the  same  follow-up  period  of  one  year, 
the  recidivism  rate  was  25%  in  1971;    22%  in  1972;   and  19%  in  1973. 
This  material  is  summarized  and  broken  down  by  individual  insti- 
tutions,  in  Table  III  below: 


COMPARATIVE  RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  YEARS   1966,    1971,    1972   &  1973 


TABLE  III 


Year 


Concord 


Walpole 


Norfolk 


Prison 
Camps 


mingham 


Fra- 


Pre- 
Release 


TOTAL 


1966 
1971 
1972 
1973 


30% 
28% 
27% 
26% 


33% 
27% 
21% 
21% 


28% 
18% 
15% 
14% 


27% 
14% 
14% 
14% 


32% 
29% 
18% 
17% 


12% 


30% 
25% 
22% 
19% 
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Specific  Category  of  Recidivism  for  Releases  in  the  Year  1973: 

It  is  important  to  examine  the  specific  categories  of 
return  to  prison  covered  under  the  term  recidivism.  For 
example,   it  is  important  to  note  that  65  individuals  or  35% 
of  the  total  186  recidivists  in  the  sample  were  re-incarcerated 
for  reason  of  a  technical  infraction  of  their  parole  conditions. 
They  did  not  have  a  new  arrest  associated  with  their  parole 
violation.     Seventy-five  individuals,  or  40%  of  the  total  186 
recidivists,  were  re-incarcerated  because  a  new  arrest  was 
associated  with  their  parole  violation;   although  at  the  time 
of  their  re-incarceration,   they  may  not  have  been  tried  for  this 
new  arrest.     Only  46  of  the  186  recidivists    (25%)   were  re-incar- 
cerated as  a  result  of  a  new  conviction;   i.e.,   received  a  new 
sentence  from  the  court.     These  figures  are  summarized  in  Table 
IV  below: 
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Of  the  186  recidivsts  in  the  sample,   177    (95%)  were 
parolees  and  9    (5%)   were  discharges.     When  the  discharges 
are  excluded  from  the  sample,   the  tabulation  of  reason  of 
return  is  as  follows: 


TABLE  V 

BREAKDOWN  OF  RECIDIVISM  FOR  RELEASES 
IN   19  7  3  BY  CATEGORY  OF  RETURN,    PAROLEES  ONLY 


Category 

Number 

Percent 

Non- Recidivists 

696 

(80) 

Recidivists 

Parole  Violators, 
Technical 

65 

(  7) 

Parole  Violators, 
New  Arrest 

85 

(10) 

Returned  on  New 
Commitment 

27 

(  3) 

TOTAL 

873 

(100) 

When  we  compare  these  figures  presented  in  Tables  IV 
and  V  above  with  the  outcomes  in  previous  years,  we  find  that 
a  considerable  shift  occurs  between  the  various  categories 
of  return  from  year  to  year.     For  example,  when  we  compare 
the  category  of  return  for  the  releases  in  1972  with  the  cate- 
gory of  return  for  releases  in  1971  the  following  occurs: 

(1)     A  lower  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a 
technical  violation  of  their  parole  conditions 
occurred  for  the  1972  cohort.     Whereas  22%  of 
the  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were 
returned  for  reason  a  technical  violation  of  parole, 
43%  of  the  1971  releasee  cohort  were  returned  for 
this  reason. 
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(2)  A  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  new 
arrest  associated  with  their  parole  revocation 
occurred  for  1972  releasee  cohort.     Whereas  55%  of 
the  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were 
returned  for  reason  of  a  new  arrest  associated  with 
their  parole  revocation,   47%  of  the  1971  releasee 
cohort  were  returned  for  this  reason. 

(3)  A  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  receiving 
a  new  commitment  from  the  courts  occurred  for  the 
1972  releasee  cohort.     Whereas  23%  of  the  recidivists 
in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were  returned  on  a  new 
commitment  from  the  courts,   10%  of  the  1971  releasee 
cohort  were  returned  for  this  reason. 5 


What  this  means  is  that  individuals  returned  to  prison  in 
the  19  72  cohort  were  less  apt  to  be  returned  for  reason  of 
technical  violation  of  their  parole.     Instead,  the  reason  of 
return  was  more  apt  to  be  for  reason  of  a  new  arrest  or  because 
they  received  a  new  court  commitment. 


The  same  pattern,   though  less  pronounced,  occurs  when  we 
compare  the  1972  releasee  cohort  with  the  1966  releasee  cohort. 
When  we  look  at  the  figures  for  the  19  7  3  cohort,  however,  we 
find:      (1)   that  the  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a 
technical  violation  of  parole  has  slightly  increased,    (2)  that 
the  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  parole  violation 
associated  with  a  new  arrest  has  decreased;   and   (3)   that  the 
proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  new  court  commitment  has 
decreased.     These  results  are  presented  in  Table  VI  below: 
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TABLE  VI 

BREAKDOWN  OF   RECIDIVISM  BY  CATEGORY  OF  RETURN  FOR 
YEARS   1966,    1971,    1972  AND  1973 


1966*  1971  1972  1973 

N        %  N        %  N        %  N  ' 


Non-Recidivists  648  (70)  835  (75)  1204  (78)  780  (81) 
Recidivists : 

Parole  Violation, 

Technical  93      (10)      118      (11)         76      (5)       65      (  7) 


Parole  Violation, 

New  Arrest  96      (11)      128      (12)        190      (12)        85      (  9) 


New  Commitments       81     (9)       26      (  2)  80      (5)       36      (  4) 

TOTAL  918    (100)    1107    (100)      1550    (100)      966  (100) 


*  Data  for  MCI-Framingham  excluded  from  1966  figures. 
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Recidivism  Rates  by  Committing  Institution: 

In  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system,   the  courts 
make  direct  commitments  to  three  institutions.     Women  are 
committed  to  MCI-Frami nyham ,   and  men  are  committed  to  either 
MCI-Concord ,   or  MCI-Walpole.      In  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to 
MCI-Concord,   the  judge  does  not  fix  a  specific  term.  The 
individual  is  sentenced  to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
without  a  minimum  sentence  and  the  maximum  sentence  is  estab- 
lished by  statute.     Traditionally,  Concord  sentences  are  for 
individuals  with  less  lengthy  criminal  histories  and,  therefore, 
tend  to  be  younger  offenders.     In  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to 
MCI-Walpole,  the  judge  must  fix  both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  term 
(except  for  life  sentences  and  sentences  for  habitual  offenders) . 
The  minimum  must  not  be  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  years;  the 
maximum  not  more  than  that  established  by  statute. 

Men  are  not  committed  to  either  MCI-Norfolk  or  Forestry 
Camps  directly  by  the  courts.     Instead,   they  are  received  on 
transfer  from  MCI ' s  Walpole  and  Concord  after  having  been  care- 
fully screened  as  suitable  for  a  medium  security  status. 

The  releasee  population  for  the  year  1973  was  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  specific  institution  to  which  each  individual  was  ori- 
ginally committed.     Of  the  966  releases  in  the  population,  88 
(9%)    individuals  had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI-Framingham 
and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  17%;   478    (50%)   had  been  originally 
committed  to  MCI-Concord  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  24%;   and  400 
(41%)   had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI-Walpole  and  had  a 
recidivism  rate  of  14%.     These  results  are  summarized  in  Table 
VII  below: 


TABLE  VII 

DIFFERENTIAL  RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY  COMMITTING  INSTITUTION. 

19  7  3  RELEASES 


Committing 
Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI  Walpole 

400 

(41) 

14% 

MCI  Concord 

478 

(50) 

24% 

MCI  Framingham 

88 

(  9) 

17% 

TOTAL 

966 

(100) 

19% 
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When  the  results,   as  presented  in  Table  VII  above,  are 
compared  to  the  experience  in  previous  years    (see  Table  VIII 
below)   we  see  that  MCI-Concord  commitments  consistently  have 
higher  recidivism  rates.     We  also  see  that  a  continued  downward 
trend  occurs  for  all  committing  institutions. 


TABLE  VIII 

COMPARATIVE  RECIDIVISM  RATES  BY 
COMMITTING   INSTITUTION  FOR  YEARS   19  6  6-73 


Year 

Walpole 
Commitments 

Concord 
Commitments 

Framingham 
Commitments 

TOTAL 

1966 

27% 

35% 

32% 

30% 

1971 

19% 

29% 

29% 

25% 

1972 

17% 

28% 

18% 

22% 

1973 

14% 

24% 

17% 

19% 

Differential  Recidivism  Rates  for  Committing  Institutions  by 
Institution  of  Release: 

As  part  of  an  evaluation  of  rates  of  recidivism  for  releases 
from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  1971,  a  report 
was  issued  in  May  of  1975  which  documented  an  interesting  trend 
concerning  Walpole  commitments.  ^      It  was  reported  that  when  the 
1971  releasee  population  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  sample 
members'   original  commitment  institution  crosstabulated  by  his 
institution  of  release,   a  particular  pattern  existed  for  Walpole 
commitments.     Specifically,   analyses  revealed  that  for  individuals 
originally  committed  to  MCI-Walpole,  differential  rates  of 
recidivism  occurred  in  accordance  with  the  particular  institution 
from  which  they  were  released.     Walpole  commitments  who  were 
transferred  to  and  subsequently  released  from  other  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  had  significantly  lower  rates  of 
recidivism  than  those  who  remained  at  MCI-Walpole    (or  those  who 
were  transferred  from  MCI-Walpole  but  who  were  subsequently 
returned  and  released  from  MCI-Walpole) . 


The  author  of  the  report  hypothesized  that  the  differential 
rates  of  recidivism  for  the  MCI-Walpole  commitments  by  institu- 
tion of  release  might  be  accounted  for  by  either  of  two  expla- 
nations:     (1)    low  recidivist  risks  may  have  been  selected  for 
transfer  to  the  lower  custody  institutions;   or   (2)    there  is  a 
reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement  from 
maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels  as  opposed  to 
an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution 
to  the  street. 
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In  order  to  test  the  above  hypotheses,   the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Correction's  Research  Unit  conducted  a  separate  study- 
that  attempted  to  determine  if  either  of  the  two  explanations  was, 
in  fact,   correct.7     In  this  study,   Base  Expectancy  Tables  were 
developed  and  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  MCI-Walpole  commitments 
in  the  sample  that  were  transferred  to  and  released  from  MCI 1 s 
Norfolk,   and  Forestry  Camps  to  determine  whether  or  not  lower 
recidivist  risks  groups  were  selected  disproportionately. 


After  carrying  out  the  study,   the  author  concludes  that 
evidence  supports  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  reintegrative  or 
rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium 
and  to  minimum  security  levels  as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release 
directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution. 


These  findings  were  further  substantiated  by  the  data  for 
the  releases  in  the  year  1972.  8    They  are  also  substantiated  by 
the  1973  data  presented  in  this  report.     Specifically,   for  the 
1973  data,   analyses  revealed  that  for  individuals  originally 
committed  to  MCI-Walpole,  differential  rates  of  recidivism  occurred 
in  accordance  with  the  particular  institution  from  which  they  were 
released.     Individuals  who  were  originally  committed  to  Walpole 
and  then  released  to  the  street  directly  from  a  maximum  security 
institution   (MCI 1 s  Walpole  and  Concord)   had  significantly  higher 
rates  of  recidivism  than  did  individuals  originally  committed  to 
Walpole  but  subsequently  released  to  the  street  from  a  medium 
or  minimum  security  institution   (MCI's  Norfolk,  Forestry, 
Framingham  and  Pre-Release  Centers) .     This  relationship  was  found 
to  be  statistically  significant . 9  These  figures  are  summarised 
in  Tables  IX  and  X  below: 


TABLE  IX 


RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS 
BY  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,    19  7  3  POPULATION 


Releasing 
Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI  Walpole 

130 

(32) 

22% 

MCI  Concord 

13 

>k  3) 

23% 

MCI  Norfolk 

161 

(40) 

9% 

MCI  Framingham 
(male  section) 

5 

(  1) 

0% 

MCI  Forestry 

64 

(16) 

14% 

Pre-Release  Centers 

27 

(  7) 

7% 

TOTAL 

400 

(100) 

14% 
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TABLE  X 

RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS 


BY  SECURITY  LEVEL  OF 

INSTITUTION  OF 

RELEASE 

Security 
Grouping 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

Released  from  a 
Maximum  Security 
Institution 

143 

(36) 

22% 

Released  from  a 
Medium  or  Minimum 
Security  Institution 

257 

(64) 

10% 

TOTAL 

400 

>  (100) 

14% 

A  breakdown  of  MCI-Concord  commitments  by  institution  of 
release  is  presented  in  Tables  XI  and  XII  below.     Though  variation 
in  recidivism  rates  occurred,  only  one  of  these  differences  was 
statistically  significant .10  Specif ically ,  individuals  originally 
committed  to  MCI-Concord  but  subsequently  transferred  to  and 
released  from  pre-release  centers  had  significantly  lower  rates  of 
recidivism  than  those  released  from  other  institutions.     Concord  com- 
mitments released  from  pre-release  centers  had  a  recidivism  rate 
of  13%,  whereas  Concord  commitments  released  from  other  institutions 
had  a  recidivism  rate  of  26%. 


1 
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TABLE  XI 


RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS 
BY   INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,    19  7  3  POPULATION 


Releasing 

Institution 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

MCI 

Concord 

319 

(67) 

27% 

MCI 

Walpole 

2 

(  0) 

0% 

MCI 

Norfolk 

50 

(11) 

28% 

MCI 

Framingham 

19 

(  4) 

21% 

MCI 

Forestry 

6 

(  1) 

17% 

MCI 

Shirley 

50 

(11) 

10% 

MCI 

Boston  State 

32 

(  7) 

6% 

TOTAL 

478 

(100) 

24% 

TABLE  XII 


RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS 
BY   SECURITY  LEVEL  OF   INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE 


Security 
Grouping 

Number 

Percent 

Recidivism  Rate 

Concord  Commit- 
ments ,  Released 
from  Maximum 
Security  Insti- 
tution 

321 

(67) 

26% 

Concord  Commit- 
ments, Released 
from  Medium  or 
Minimum  Security 
Institutions 

157 

(33) 

19% 

TOTAL 

478 

(100) 

24% 
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Recidivism  Rates  by  Type  of  Release: 

The  1973  releasee  cohort  was  next  analyzed  in  terms  of 
differential  recidivism  rates  by  category  of  type  of  release. 
The  sample  was  sub-divided  into  the  two  categories  of  release: 
(1)   parole,   and   (2)   discharge.     From  Table  XIII,  below,   it  can 
be  seen  that  for  all  releasing  institutions  individuals  who  were 
released  on  parole  had  significantly  higher    rates  of  recidivism, 
than  individuals  who  were  released  on  discharge.  H 


One  clear  reason  why  it  would  be  expected  for  individuals 
receiving  a  discharge  would  have  lower  rates  of  recidivism  is 
that  such  individuals  would  not  be  returned  for  parole  violations 
since  they  are  not  on  parole  status.     Discharges  may  only  be 
returned  for  reason  of  receiving  a  new  sentence  on  a  new  offense. 


TABLE  XIII 


RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  THE   19  73  RELEASEE  POPULATION 
BY  TYPE  OF  RELEASE:      ONE  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP 


Releasing  TOTAL 
Institution  Parolees  Discharges  Sample 

N        %  RR         N  %  RR  N  %  RR 


MCI  Walpole 

111 

(13) 

24% 

21 

(23) 

5% 

132 

(14) 

21% 

MCI  Concord 

304 

(35) 

28% 

28 

(30) 

11% 

332 

(34) 

26% 

MCI  Norfolk 

194 

(22) 

14% 

17 

(18) 

61 

211 

(22) 

14% 

MCI  Forestry  Camps 

69 

(  8) 

15% 

1 

(  1) 

0% 

70 

(  7) 

14% 

Pre-Release 
Centers 

106 

(12) 

12% 

3 

(  3) 

0% 

109 

(11) 

12% 

Framingham  Men 

24 

(  3) 

17% 

0 

(  0) 

0% 

24 

(  2) 

17% 

Framingham  Women 

65 

(  7) 

17% 

23 

(25) 

17% 

88 

(  9) 

17% 

TOTAL 

873 

(100) 

20% 

93 

(100) 

10% 

966 

(100) 

19% 
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FURLOUGH  PARTICIPATION 


The  1973  data  included  participation  in  the  Furlough  Program 
as  a  variable  to  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  recidivist  behavior. 
Thus,   for  the  first  time,  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Furlough  Program  as  a  correctional  device  in 
terms  of  recidivism  reduction.     It  was  found  that  those  individuals 
who  had  experienced  one  or  more  furloughs  prior  to  their  release 
from  prison  had  significantly  lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  did 
individuals  who  had  not  experienced  a  furlough  prior  to  release.  12 

Of  the  total  number  of  individuals  released  from  prison  in 
the  year  1973,   296    (31%)   had  not  received  a  furlough  while  incar- 
cerated.    Their  recidivism  rate  was  25%.     By  contrast,   the  675 
(69%)    individuals  who  did  experience  a  furlough  while  incarcerated 
had  a  recidivism  rate  of  17%.     Those  individuals  who  had  furloughs 
had  significantly  lower  recidivism  rates.     These  results  are 
summarized  below  in  Table  XIV. 


TABLE  XIV 

RECIDIVISM  RATE   BROKEN  DOWN 
BY  PARTICIPATION   IN  FURLOUGH  PROGRAM 


Number 


Percent 


Recidivism  Rate 


Did  not  receive  a  furlough  296 
Received  a  furlough  670 
TOTAL  SAMPLE  966 


(31) 
(69) 
(100) 


25% 
17% 
19% 


When  the  furlough  variable  is  broken  down  by  the  specific 
institution  of  release,   it  was  discovered  that  MCI's  Walpole  and 
Norfolk  were  most  affected  by  the  furlough  program.     The  only 
institution,   however,   in  which  individuals  having  received  a 
furlough  did  not  have  a  lower  recidivism  rate  than  those  receiving 
a  furlough  was  the  women's  section  of  MCI-Framingham.  These 
results  are  summarized  below  in  Table  XV: 
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In  interpreting  these  results,   it  is  important  to  realize 
that  the  selection  process  in  granting  furloughs  to  individuals 
may  have  worked  in  such  a  way  that  low  recidivism  risks  were 
chosen  to  receive  furloughs  and  high  risks  were  excluded.  There- 
fore,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  finding  that  having  received 
a  furlough  reduces  the  incidence  of  recidivist  behavior,  a  test 
for  possible  selection  biases  is  necessary.     This  was  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  Base  Expectancy  Prediction  Tables  through 
which  an  expected  recidivism  rate  is  calculated.     The  Base  Ex- 
pectancy Table  was  constructed  on  the  population  of  inmates  re- 
leased from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  the  year 
1971.     This  population  was  chosen  because  it  represents  a  period 
in  time  just  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  furlough  program 
(as  well  as  pre-release  and  other  community  correctional  programs) 
in  Massachusetts.     Thus,  no  one  is  this  population  had  experienced 
a  furlough. 


Because  the  Department  generally  calculates  Base  Expectancy 
Tables  separately  for  males  and  females,   and  because  the  furlough 
effect  on  the  male  population  was  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  the  female  population;  we  decided  to  apply  the  Base  Expectancy 
test  to  the  males  and  females  separately.     However,   the  very  small 
size  of  the  female  popul£ition    (only  28  females  did  not  receive 
a  furlough)   made  the  validity  of  using  Base  Expectancy  Tables 
questionable.     We  therefore  decided  to  test  the  selection  factor 
on  the  male  population  only. 


Once  constructed,   the  Base  Expectancy  Table  was  first  used 
to  calculate  the  Expected  Recidivism  Rate  of  the  Total  Male 
Releasee  Population  for  the  year  1973.     Then  this  population  was 
divided  into  two  portions:   a  group  consisting  of  all  the  individuals 
who  received  one  or  more  furloughs;   and  a  group  consisting  of  all 
individuals  who  did  not  receive  a  furlough.     Base  Expectancy 
Rates  were  then  calculated  for  each  of  these  sub-groups.  These 
calculations  resulted  in  the  following  Expected  Rates  of 
Recidivism : 


GROUP 


EXPECTED  RATE 
OF  RECIDIVISM 


ACTUAL  RATE 
OF  RECIDIVISM 


I 


All  males  released 
in  1973  who  received 
a  furlough 


25% 


16% 


II 


All  males  released 
in  1973  who  did  not 
receive  a  furlough 


27% 


27% 


III 


Total  Group  of  All 
Males  released  in 
1973 


26% 


19% 
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Several  striking  generalizations  emerge  from  the  above 
findings.     First,   the  prediction  device  revealed  that  a  selection 
bias  had  not,   in  fact,  occurred.     Individuals  experiencing  a 
furlough  had  an  expected  recidivism  rate  of  25%,   individuals  not 
receiving  a  furlough  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  27%,     The  difference 
between  these  two  figures  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Secondly,   it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that  the  expected 
recidivism  rate  and  the  actual  recidivism  rate  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  receive  a  furlough  was  the  same!     The  pre- 
diction device  projected  that  27%  of  the  1973  male  releases  who 
had  not  experienced  a  furlough  would  recidivate.     In  fact,  27% 
of  that  sample  did  recidivate! 

Thirdly,   it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that  whereas  the 
prediction  device  projected  that  25%  of  the  1973  male  releases 
who  had  received  a  furlough  would  recidivate,  only  16%  recidivated. 
This  difference  between  the  expected  recividism  rate    (25%)  and 
the  actual  recidivism  rate    (16%)    is  highly  significant. 


We  therefore  conclude  that  participation  in  the  Furlough  Program  in 
Massachusetts  significantly  reduces  the  chances  that  an  individual  will 
recidivate.     Our  analysis  indicates  that  the  reduction  in  recidivism  is 
due  to  the  impact  of  the  Furlough  Program  and  not  simply  to  the  types  of 
inmates  who  were  selected  for  furloughs. 

We  further  conclude  that  the  reduction  in  recidivism  that  has  been  recently 
occurring  in  Massachusetts as  documented  earlier  in  this  report,  has  been 
largely  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Furlough  Program  and  other 
community  correctional  programs  introduced  in  Massachusetts. 

The  above  findings  are  clear,   and  highly  statistically  sig- 
nificant. 13 
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VARIABLES   FOUND  TO  DISTINGUISH 
BETWEEN   RECIDIVISTS  AND  NON-RECIDIVISTS 


As  the  final  portion  of  the  one  year  follow-up  section  of 
the  report,   analyses  focused  on  the  identification  of  specific 
personal  background  to  criminal  history  variables  that  distinguish 
between  individuals  who  recidivated  and  those  who  did  not.     All  of 
the  variables  collected  for  the  recidivism  analyses  were  dichot- 
omized so  as  to  determine  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  categories. 
(For  a  list  of  the  variables  utilized  in  the  analysis  see 
Appendix  I  of  this  report)     Only  those  variables  that  produced 
statistically  significant  differences  between  high  and  low  re- 
cidivism risk  groups  were  selected  for  discussions  that  follow. 


Eight  categories  of  variables  were  found  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  incidence  of  recidivism  and  non-recidivism.     These  are 
summarized  in  the  following  outline: 


I.       Marital  Status 
II.       Prior  Military  History 
III.  Education 
IV.  Employment 

V.       History  of  Drug  Use 
VI.       Criminal  Career  Pattern 

(1)  Number  of  Prior  Court  Appearances 

(2)  Number  of  Prior  Court  Appearances  for  Property  Offenses 

(3)  Juvenile  Incarceration 

(4)  Prior  State  or  Federal  Incarcerations 

(5)  Age  at  First  Arrest 
VII.       Age  at  Incarceration 

VIII.       Type  of  Offense 


Individuals  who  were  married  at  the  time  of  incarceration  had 
significantly  lower  recidivism  rates  when  released  than  those 
not  married.     Whereas  those  who  were  married  at  the  time  of 
incarceration  had  a  recidivism  rate   of  12%,   those  not  married 
had  a  recidivism  rate  of  22%. 


Individuals  who  bad  previously  served  in  the  armed  services 
had  significantly  lower  recidivism  rates  than  those  who  had  not 
experienced  military  service.     For  those  individuals  who  had  served 
in  the  armed  services  a  recidivism  rate  of  12%  occurred;    for  those 
who  had  not,   a  recidivism  rate  of  21%  occurred. 
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In  terms  of  the  variable  of  Educational  Attainment,   it  was 
found  that  those  individuals  who  had  completed  at  least  10  grades 
of  formal  education  lower  recidivism  rates  occurred.  Whereas 
the  recidivism  rate  for  individuals  who  had  completed  at  least 
the  10th  grade  was  15%,   the  recidivism  rate  for  those  who  had  not 
was  22%. 


Individuals  who  had  worked  at  any  one  job  for  longer  than 
one  year  prior  to  their  incarceration  had  disproportionately 
lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  individuals  who  had  not  held  a  job 
for  at  least  one  year.     Whereas  those  who  had  held  a  job  for 
at  least  one  year  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  12%,   those  who  had  not 
done  so  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  23%. 


Whether  or  not  an  individual  had  a  known  history  of  drug 
use  influenced  the  rate  of  recidivism.     For  those  individuals 
with  a  known  history  of  drug  use  a  recidivism  rate  of  25% 
occurred;   for  those  individuals  without  a  known  history  of  drug 
use  a  recidivism  rate  of  14%  occurred.     Thus,   a  known  history 
of  drug  use  is  associated  with  higher  recidivism  rates. 


The  category  criminal  career  pattern  seemed  to  reveal  the 
strongest  indicator  of  high  and  low  recidivism  risk.  Those 
individuals  deeply  embedded  in  a  criminal  career  consistently  had 
the  highest  rates  of  recidivism.     This  was  measured  by  five 
sub-categories.     First,   individuals  who  had  longer  records  as 
measured  by  prior  court  appearances  were  higher  recidivists.  Those 
who  had  six  or  more  prior  court  appearances  had  a  recidivism 
rate  of  22%;   those  who  had  5  or  less  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  11%. 


Secondly,   individuals  whose  prior  court  records  contained 
a  larger  number  of  property  offenses  had  higher  rates  of  recidivism. 
Whereas  individuals  who  had  2  or  more  prior  court  appearances 
for  property  offenses  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  23%,   those  with 
only  one  or  none  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  9%. 


Thirdly,   if  an  individual  began  his  criminal  career  as  a 
juvenile  and  served  a  juvenile  incarceration  he  had  a  higher  risk 
of  recidivating.     This  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  those 
individuals  who  had  experienced  at  least  one  juvenile  incarcera- 
tion had  a  recidivism  rate  of  28%;   those  who  had  not  had  a 
recidivism  rate  of  15%. 


Fourthly,   the  fact  that  an  individual  had  previously  served 
one  or  more  prior  state  or  Federal  incarcerations  increased  his 
chances  of  recidivating.     Those  previously  incarcerated  in  State 
or  Federal  prisons  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  29%  as  compared  to  a 
rate  of  11%. 
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The  measure  in  this  category  was  Age  at  First  Arrest.  Those 
individuals  who  began  their  officially  recorded  criminal  careers 
at  the  age  of  17  or  younger  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  2  3%,  whereas 
those  who  began  their  criminal  careers  after  the  age   of  18  had 
a  recidivism  rate  of  13%. 


When  all  these  measures  of  criminal  career  are  added  together 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  length  and  seriousness  of  the  criminal 
career  clearly  delineates  a  high  risk  recidivism  potential. 

The  variable  Age  at  Time  of  Incarceration  clearly  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  younger  offender  is  the  higher  recidivism 
risk.     Whereas  the  recidivism  rate  for  individuals  who  were  19 
or  older  at  the  time  of  the  present  incarceration  was  17%;  the 
recidivism  rate  for  those  who  were  18  or  younger  was  29%.  The 
occurence   largely  explains  the  high  rate  of  recidivism  for  Concord 
commitments.      It  is  Concord  that  most  younger  offenders  are 
sentenced  to  by  the  courts. 


The  final  category  was  type  of  offense.  Individuals 
originally  committed  for  Murder  I,  Murder  II,  Manslaughter  or 
Rape  had  the  lowest  recidivism  risk  potential.     Property  offenders, 
Drug  Violation  offenders,   and  offenders  sentenced  for  escaping 
from  a  previous  sentence  had  the  higher  recidivism  risk  potential. 
These  figures  are  summarized  below  in  Table  XVI. 


TABLE  XVI 


DIFFERENTIAL   RECIDIVISM  RATES 
BY  TYPE  OF  OFFENSE 


Offense 


Number 


Recidivism  Rate 


Murder  I 

Murder  II 

Manslaughter 

Armed  Robbery 

Other  Person  Offenses 

Rape 

Other  Sex  Offenses 

Burglary 

Other  Property 

Escape 

Narcotics 

Other 


3 
11 
43 
231 
163 
20 
33 
110 
135 
15 
155 
47 


0% 
0% 
7% 
17% 
18% 
5% 
18% 
23% 
25% 
40% 
20% 
17% 


TOTAL 


966 


19% 
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A  breakdown  of  these  variables,   their  recidivism  rates 
and  the  statistical  test  of  significance  is  contained  in 
Appendix  II. 
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TWO  YEAR  RECIDIVISM  FOLLOW-UP 


The  same  data  discussed  above  was  next  analyzed  in  terms 
of  a  two  year  follow-up  period.     Of  the  966  individuals  who  were 
released  in  1973,   677    (70%)   were  not  returned  to  a  correctional 
institution  within  two  years  of  their  release.     The  remaining 
289  individuals    (30%)   were  reincarcerated  for  at  least  30  days 
within  two  years  of  their  release.     Thus,   the  overall  recidivism 
rate  with  a  two  year  follow-up  period  was  30%. 


A  breakdown  of  the  Recidivism  Rates  for  individual  institu- 
tions is  summarized  below  as  Table  XVII. 


TABLE  XVII 


RECIDIVISM  RATES,    INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE 
TWO  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  PERIOD 


Institution 

Number  of  Releases 

Recidivism  Rate 

Walpole 

132 

33% 

Concord 

332 

39% 

Norfolk 

211 

23% 

Forestry 

70 

29% 

Pre-Release 

109 

18% 

Framingham  Women 

88 

24% 

Framingham  Men 

24 

21% 

TOTAL 

966 

30% 

The  last  time  that  a  two  year  recidivism  follow-up  report 
was  done  by  the  Department  was  for  the  releases  in  the  year  1966. 
When  we  compare  the  1973  figures  with  1966,  we  find  that  a 
considerable  reduction  of  recidivism  is  found  to  have  occurred. 
This  pattern  is  summarized  in  Table  XVIII  below: 


TABLE  XVIII 

COMPARATIVE   RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  YEARS 
1966  AND  1973:     TWO  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  PERIOD 


PRISON 

PRE- 

FRA- 

YEAR 

CONCORD 

WALPOLE 

NORFOLK 

CAMPS 

RELEASE 

MINGHAM 

TOTAL 

1966 

45% 

50% 

41% 

34% 

42% 

1973 

40% 

33% 

23% 

29% 

18% 

23% 

30% 

When  looking  at  participation  in  the  Furlough  Program  as  a 
variable  in  recidivistic  behavior,   the  same  pattern  found  in  the 
one  year  follow-up  period  was  further  substantiated  in  the  two 
year  follow-up.     Of  the  966  individuals  released  in  1973,  296 
(31%)   had  not  had  a  furlough.     Their  recidivism  rate  in  the  two 
year  follow-up  was  39%.     Of  the  670  individuals  released  in  1973 
(69%)   who  had  had  a  furlough,   26%  recidivated.     Thus,   again,  we 
see  that  a  rehabilitative  effect  of  the  Furlough  Program  exists. 
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Further  analyses  of  the  two-year  follow-up  findings  will 
occur  in  a  separate  report.     In  general,  patterns  discovered 
in  the  one-year  follow-up  were  further  substantiated  in  the  two 
year  follow-up. 
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DISCUSSION 


We  believe  that  the  findings  cited  in  this  report  have 
wide  range  theoretical  and  policy  implications.     A  theme 
emerges  which  appears  to   underlie  many  of  the  patterns  that 
were  isolated.     This  theme  deals  with  the  specific  process 
of  reintegration  and  graduated  release;   it  also  deals  with 
the  more  general  process  of  maintaining  and/or  reestablishing 
links  between  the  offender  and  the  general  society  to  which 
he  is  to  eventually  return. 


The  Furlough  Program  may  begin  very  early  in  the  period 
of  incarceration  and  this  serves  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
links  that  existed  before  incarceration  and  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  new  ties.     Participation  in  pre-release 
centers  and  the  broader  process  of  movement  from  maximum  to 
medium  to  minimum  security  levels  also  functions  to  gradually 
reintroduce  the  offender  to  the  relative  freedom  in  the  com- 
munity that  they  will  experience  upon  release. 


The  wide  use  of  work  and  education  release  programs  in 
the  pre-release  centers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  medium 
and  minimum  security  level  institutions,  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant reintegrative  role.      Individuals  are  allowed  to  work  or 
attend  classes  in  a  normal  societal  setting-   to  earn  wages, 
to  pay  taxes  and  retirement  fees:   and  to  pay  room  and  board 
expenses.     They  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  budget  and  save 
wages . 


To  those  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  traditional  incar- 
ceration -  the  social  system  of  the  prison  community,   the  in- 
formal inmate  culture  in  the  maximum  security  institution  -  the 
findings  of  this  study  should  come  as  no  surprise. 

Traditionally,  we  take  an  offender  out  of  our  society  and 
place  him  in  another  social  system  -   the  prison  -  that  in  no 
way  constructively  resembles  the  society  to  which  he  will 
eventually  return.     Family  ties,   heterosexual  relationships, 
economic  roles,   and  political  participation  is  severed.  In 
short,   the  individual  enters  the  prison  society  and  gradually 
loses  touch  with  some  of  the  most  basic  aspects  of  normal 
societal  life.      In  prison,   one   is  no  longe r  expected  to  pay 
rent,    to  shop  for  and  buy  food;    to  pay  taxes  or  contribute  to 
a  pension  fund.     One  no  longer  has   to  budget  a  week's  wage  for 
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there  are  no  bills  to  pay.     Medical  bills,  utility  bills,  all 
bills  in  fact  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  in  the  outside  society. 
It  is  no  wonder,   then,  that  after  a  period  of  incarceration  a 
tremendous  shock  is  faced  upon  societal  reentry. 


The  major  findings  of  this  study  have  shown  that  programs 
generally  geared  to  maintain,  establish  or  reestablish  general 
societal  links  in  terms  of  economic,  political,   and  social 
roles  have  led  to  a  reduction  in  recidivism.     Additionally,  it 
was  found  that  when  an  individual  has  been  gradually  re-intro- 
duced to  society  the  chances  of  recidivism  lessen.  The 
research  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  community-based  correctional  apparatus  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.     The  Furlough  Program,   the  Pre-Release 
Programs   and  Work  and  Education  Release  Programs  have  been 
isolated  as  effective  mechanisms  for  reducing  recidivism. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.       A  study  has  already  been  published  by  the  Department  which 
combined  1972  and  1973  releases  from  Pre-Release  Centers, 
see:     Daniel  P.   LeClair,   An  Analysis  of  Recid ivism  Among 
Residents  Released  From  Boston  State  and  Shirley  Pre-Release 
Centers  During  1972-1973 .     August,  1976. 


2.  Ibid. 


3.       In  terms  of  statistical  significance,   the  recidivism  rate  for 
MCI  Concord  was  significantly  higher    (x2  =  15.72,   P<.001,  ldf) 
than  the  total  releasee  population;   and  the  recidivism  rates 
for  MCI  Norfolk  and  the  Pre-Release  Centers  were  significantly 
lower  than  the  total  releasee  population    (x^  =  5.27,   P'.05,  ldf, 
for  MCI  Norfolk)    and    (x2  =  4.24,   P<.05,    ldf,   for  Pre-Release 
Centers)  . 


4.       For  previous  recidivism  studies  by  the  Department  of  Correction, 
see:     Callahan,   Edward  F.  ,   Statistical  Tables  Describing  the 
Characteristics  and  Recidivism  Rates  of  Men  Released  During 
1966   from  MCI ' s  Norfolk ,  Walpole ,  Concord  and  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Camps ,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  Publi- 
cation No.    43  January  1,   1971;   Graves  David  S.,  Analysis  of 
Recidivism  Among  Men  Released  from  MCI ' s  Concord,  Walpole, 
and  Norfolk  During  1966    (3  vols.) ,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Correction  Publication,  Numbers  54-56,  August,   1972;  LeClair, 
Daniel  P.     An  Analysis  of  Recidivism  Among  Residents  Released 
from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  During  19  71, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  Research  Publication 
#98,  May,   1975;     LeClair,   Daniel  P.,  An  Analysis  of  Recidivism 
Among  Residents  Released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Insti- 
tutions During  the  Year  19 72  ,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Correction  Publication  No.    Ill,  March,  1976. 


5.       See:     LeClair,   Daniel  P.     An  Analysis  of  Recidivism  Among 

Residents  Released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institu- 
tions During  1971 ,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
Research  Publication  #98,  May,  1975. 


6.  Ibid. 


7.       See:     Landolfi,  Joseph,  An  Analysis  of  Differential  Rates 

of  Recidivism  for  MCI-Walpole  Commitments  by  Institution  of 
Release ,     Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  Publication 
No.    114,  May,  1976. 
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See:     LeClair,  Daniel  P.     An  Analysis  of  Recidivism  Among 
Residents '   Released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Insti- 
tutions During  the  Year  19  72,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Correction  Publication  No. Ill,  March,  1976. 


9.       x2  =  10.05,  p<.01,  ldf 


10.     x2  =  6.30,  p<.05,  ldf 


11.  xz  =  6.07,   p<.05,  ldf 

12.  x2  =  10.16,  p<.01,  ldf 

13.  When  a  chi  square  goodness  of  fit  test  was  run  on  the 
expected  vs.   the  actual  recidivism  rates  for  the  population 
who  received  a  furlough,   the  following  resulted: 

x2  =  24.09,   p<.001,  ldf 
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VARIABLES 

A.  COMMITMENT  VARIABLES 

1.  Institution  of  Original  Commitment 

2.  Number  of  Jail  Credits 

3.  Age  at  Commitment 

4.  Present  Offense     (most  serious  charge) 

5.  Number  of  Charges  Involved  in  Present  Offense 

6.  Type  of  Sentence 

7.  Minimum  Sentence 

8.  Maximum  Sentence 

B.  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  VARIABLES 

1.  Race 

2.  Marital  Status 

3.  Military  Service 

4.  Last  Civilian  Address 

5.  Emergency  Addressee 

6.  Occupational  Field 

7.  Length  of  Employment  at  Most  Skilled  Position 

8.  Longest  Time  Employed  at  Any  One  Job 

9.  Type  of  Education 

10.  Last  Grade  Completed 

11.  History  of  Drug  Use 
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CRIMINAL  HISTORY  VARIABLES 

L.  Age  at  First  Arrest 

2.  Age  at  First  Drunk  Arrest 

3.  Age  at  First  Drug  Arrest 

4.  Total  Number  of  Court  Appearances 

5.  Number  of  Court  Appearances   for  Person  Offenses 

6.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Property  Offenses 

7.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Sex  Offenses 

8.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Narcotic  Offenses 

9.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Drunkenness  Offenses 

10.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Escape  Offenses 

11.  Number  of  Juvenile  Commitments 

12.  Number  of  House  Of  Correction  Commitments 

13.  Number  of  Prior  State  or  Federal  Commitments 

14.  Number  of  Juvenile  Paroles 

15.  Number  of  Adult  Paroles 

16.  Number  of  Juvenile  Parole  Violations 

17.  Number  of  Adult  Parole  Violations 

18.  Age  at  Release 
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D.  FURLOUGH  VARIABLES 

1.  Total  Number  of  Furloughs 

2.  Total  Number  of  Successful  Furlough  Outcomes 

3.  Total  Number  of  Late-Under  Furloughs 

4.  Total  Number  of  Late-Over  Furloughs 

5.  Total  Number  of  Escape  Furlough  Outcomes 

6.  Total  Number  of  Arrest  Furlough  Outcomes 

7.  Specific  Institution  Granting  Furlough 

8.  Months  Served  Before  Receiving  First  Furlough 

9.  Months  Served  Before  First  Furlough  Escape 

E.  RECIDIVISM  VARIABLES 

1.  Category  of  Return 

2.  New  Arrests 

3.  Types  of  Parole  Violation 

4.  Disposition  of  New  Arrests 

5.  Date  Returned  to  Custody 

6.  Date  Parole  Warrant  Issued 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Commitment  Variables 

Most  Serious  Charge  -  Often  an  individual  is  committed  for  a 
number  of  different  offenses  or  charges.      In  this  table  only 
the  offense  which  received  the  longest  prison  sentence  is 
presented. 

Present  Offense :      Incidence  of  Various  Charges  -  As  opposed  to 
Table  A2  ,   this  table  presents  data  regarding  all  offenses  or 
charges  involved  in  an  individual's  present  commitment.  If 
an  individual  is  incarcerated  for  both  Armed  Robbery  and  B&E, 
the  individual  is  included  in  each  category.     Thus  the  inci- 
dence total  is  greater  than  the  number  of  individuals 

A&B  -  Assault  and  Battery 

D.W.   -  Dangerous  Weapon 

fem.   -  Female 

f.u.   -  female  under 

w/child  u.   -  with  child  under 

B&E  -  Breaking  and  Entering 

Com.    &  Notor.   -  Common  and  Notorious 

Malic.    Inj.   -  Malicious  Injury 

w/ND  -  Where  Narcotic  Drug 

Induce  Oth. to  Vio.   N.D.   -  Induce  another  to  Violate  Narcotic 

Drug  Laws 

w/int.   -  with  intent 

op.   M.V.   U/I  N.D.   -  Operating  a  Motor  Vehicle  Under  the  Influence 

of  a  Narcotic  Drug 

Controlled  Substance  -  a  Substance   (drug)   whose  manufacturing, 

dispensing  or  possession  is  controlled 
by  statute 

Class  A  -  Includes  Heroin,  Cocaine 

Class  B  -  includes  Methadone,  Amphetamines 


Class  C  - 


Includes  Halucinogens 
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Qther  -  includes  a  variety  of  offenses  such  as:  Nonsupport, 
Polygamy,  Gaming,  Bribery,  Contempt  of  Court,  Abortion, 
Illegitimacy,  Prostitution,  Disturbing  the  Peace,   and  Motor 
Vehicle  Offenses  other  than  Larceny  of  a  Motor  Vehicle. 

Number  of  Charges  -  The  total  number  of  charges  involved  in 
the  present  commitment.     For  example,   if  an  individual  is 
committed  for  Burglary,  Arson  and  Assault,   three  charges  are 
recorded.     Charges  should  not  be  confused  with  courts.  An 
individual  may  be  committed  on  16  counts  for  the  single  charge 
of  Burglary. 


Type  of  Sentence: 


Simple  -  one  sentence  is  being  served 


Concurrent  -  more  than  one  sentence  is  being  served   (all  served 
coterminous) 


Aggregate  -  more  than  one  sentence  is  being  served  but  the 
sentences  are  added  together  and  not  served 
coterminous) 

Forthwith  -  a  sentence  which  supercedes  an  existing  sentence 

From  and  After  -  a  sentence  which  began  after  an  individual 

had  been  released  from  an  existing  sentence 


Minimum  Sentence 


No  Minimum  -  A  sentence  which  has  no  minimum  term  specified. 

All  Concord  commitments  have  no  minimum  sentence. 
Most  Framingham  commitments  have  no  minimum 
sentence . 


Personal  Background  Characteristics  Variables 


Military  Service  Discharge 
"DISCH."  -  Discharge 
"GEN."  -  General 


"DISCH.   UNKNOWN"  -  Individuals  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 

Forces  but  whose  type  of  discharge  is 
unknown  to  Correctional  authorities. 


"Grade  Equiv. "  -  Grade  Equivalency  Diploma 

"Spec.   Ed."  -  Special  Education  Classes 

"Inapplicable"  -  Individuals  who  were  never  in  Special 

Education  Classes  or  received  a  Grade 
Equivalency  Diploma. 
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Occupational  Fiel d 

Professional*  -    (e.g.,    lawyers,   doctors,   engineers,  clergy). 

Business/Managerial   -  ownership  of  management  of  a  business 

valued  at   $10,000  or  more. 

Clerical/Sales  -    (e.g. ,   sales  managers,    life   insurance  sales, 

bookkeeper,   clerks) . 

Skilled  Manual  -    (e.g.,  master  tradesman,   machinist,  factory 

foreman) . 

Semi-Skilled  Manual  -    (e.g.,   apprentice  craftsman,  automobile 

mechanic,   assembly  line). 

Unskilled  Manual  -   labor  tasks  requiring  little  training  or 

skill. 

Service  -    (e.g.,  bartender,  waiter,   taxi  driver,  janitor). 

Not  Applicable  -  An  individual  who  has  never  been  arrested 

for  drunkenness. 

Not  Applicable  -  An  individual  who  has  never  been  arrested 

for  a  drug  offense. 

Criminal  History  Variables 

Court  Appearances  -  A  court  appearance  is  an  arrest  which  results 
in  the  individuals  appearing  in  court  several  times  before  a 
final  disposition  is  reached.     Thus  court  appearances  in  this 
study  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  times  an  individual  has 
been  in  a  court  but  rather  the  number  of  times  an  individual 
has  gone  through  the  criminal  justice  process,    from  arrest  to 
final  disposition. 


*     These  categories  were  derived  from  a  code  scheme  developed  by 
Martin  Hamburger,  Teacher's  College,   Columbia  University. 
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VARIABLES  FOUND  TO  DIFFERENTIATE 
BETWEEN  HIGH  AND  LOW  RECIDIVISM 
RISK  ('ROUPS 


VARIABLE  I:  MARITAL  STATUS 
NON-RECIDIVIST  RECIDIVIST 


Married 
Not  Married 

TOTAL 


189 
582 

771 


Missing  Observations  = 
(X2=10.39,  p<  .01,  ldf) 


25 
160 

185 


10 


VARIABLE  II:  MILITARY  HISTORY 
NON-RECIDIVISTS  RECIDIVIST 


No  Military  Service 
Military  Service 

TOTAL 


576 
192 

768 


156 
26 

182 


TOTAL 

214 
742 

956 


TOTAL 

732 
218 

950 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

12% 

227. 

19% 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

2170 
127o 

197c 


Missing  Observations  -  16 
(X2=9.55,  p  <  .01,  ldf) 


VARIABLE  III:     EDUCATION;  LAST  GRADE  COMPLETED 


NON-RECIDIVIST 


RECIDIVIST 


TOTAL 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 


Ninth  Grade  or  less 
Tenth  Grade  or  more 


410 
351 


118 

62 


528 
413 


227o 
157. 


TOTAL 


761 


180 


941 


197o 


Missing  Observations  =  25 
(X2=8.06,  p<.01,  ldf) 


VARIABLE  IV:     EMPLOYMENT;   TIME  AT  MOST  SKILLED  POSITION 


Less  Than  12  Months 
More  Than  12  Months 


TOTAL 


NON- RECIDIVIST 

433 
255 

688 


Missing  Observations  =  109 
(X  =13.76,  p  <(  .001,  ldf) 


RECIDIVIST 

129 
36 

165 


TOTAL 

562 
291 

853 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

237o 
127c 

197c 
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VARIABLE  V:     EMPLOYMENT:   TIME  AT  JOB  OF  LONGEST  DURATION 


Less  than  12  Months 
More  than  12  Months 


TOTAL 


NON-RECIDIVIST 

400 
293 

693 


RECIDIVIST 

126 

38 

164 


TOTAL 

526 
331 

857 


Missing  Observations  -  109 
(X2=20.43,  p  < .001,  ldf) 


VARIABLE  VI:     KNOWN  HISTORY  OF  DRUG  USE 


No  history  of  Drug  Use 
History  of  Drug  Use 


TOTAL 


NON-RECIDIVIST 

394 
345 

739 


RECIDIVIST 

62 
117 

179 


TOTAL 

456 
462 

918 


Missing  Observations  =  49 
(X2=20.11,  p<.001,  ldf) 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

247o 
127o 

197o 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

177o 
257c 

1970 


VARIABLE  VII:     TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COURT  APPEARANCES 


Five  or  less 
Six  or  More 

TOTAL 


NON-RECIDIVIST 

214 
564 

778 

Missing  Observations  =  3 
(X2=13.28,  p  <  .001,  ldf) 


RECIDIVIST 

27 
158 

185 


TOTAL 

241 
722 

963 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

11% 

227, 

1970 


VARIABLE  VIII 


NUMBER  OF  PRIOR  COURT  APPEARANCES  FOR  PROPERTY  OFFENSES 

NON-RECIDIVIST  RECIDIVIST  TOTAL  RECIDIVISM  RATE 


One  or  None 
Two  or  More 


234 
545 


23 
163 


257 
708 


97o 
237c 


TOTAL 


779 


186 


965 


197o 


Missing  Observations  =  1 
(X2=24.00,  p^'.OOl,  ldf) 
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VARiABLE  IX: 


'RIOR   [  NC  ARC  E  RAT  ION  AS  A  JUVENIEI 


Not  incarcerated 
One  or  More  Incarceration 


NON- RECIDIVIST 

563 
216 


TOTAL 


779 


Missing  Observations  =  1 
(X2=22.59,   p  <\001,  ldf) 


RECIDIVIST 

101 

85 

186 


[(VIAE 

664 
301 

965 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

157, 
28  £ 

19Z, 


VARIABLE  X:     PRIOR  STATE  OR  FEDERAL  INCARCERATIONS 
NON-RECIDIVIST  RECIDIVIST  TOTAL 


None  450 
One  or  More  329 

TOTAL  779 

Missing  Observations  =  1 
(X2-49.69,  p-,'.001,  ldf) 


54 
132 

186 


504 
461 

965 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 

11% 

297„ 

1970 


VARIABLE  XI:     PRIOR  INCARCERATION,   JUVENILE  OR  ADULT 

NON-RECIDIVIST  RECIDIVIST  TOTAL  RECIDIVISM  RATE 


None 

273 

23 

296 

87o 

One  or  More 

506 

163 

669 

247 

TOTAL 

779 

186 

965 

19'/ 

Missing  Observations  =  1 
(X2=36.  32,   p<  .001,  ldf) 


VARIABLE  XII:     ACE  AT  INCARCERATION,   PRESENT  OFFENSE 

NON- RECIDIVIST  RECIDIVIST  TOTAL  RECIDIVISM  RATE 


18  or  younger 

130 

55 

187 

297 

19  or  older 

645 

131 

774 

177 

TOTAL 

775 

186 

961 

197 

Missing  Observations  =  5 
(X2-15.80,  p<  .001.  ldf) 
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VARIABLE  XIII:     AGE  AT  FIRST  ARREST 

NON- RECIDIVIST  RECIDIVIST          TOTAL          RECIDIVISM  RATE 

17  or  younger                              444  134                578  237. 

18  or  more                                     332  51                 383  13% 

TOTAL                                            776  185                 961  19% 

Missing  Observations  =  5 
(X2=14.43,  p<  .001,  ldf) 
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ABSTRACT 


The  present  study  contains  an  analysis  of  differential 
recidivism  rates  for  individuals  released  from  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  during  the  year  1974.  Incorporated 
in  the  analysis  is  a  series  of  comparisons  between  the  findings 
of  the  1974  releases  and  previous  findings  from  the  analysis 
of  releasee  populations  in  the  years  1966,   1971,  1972  and 
1973. 


Our  analysis  revealed  that  many  of  the  basic  trends  isolated 
in  previous  recidivism  sutdies  by  the  Department  of  Correction 
continue  to  occur.     For  example,     it  is  clear  that  in  recent 
years  rates  of  recidivism  have  dropped  for  releases  from 
Massachusetts  State  Correctional  Institutions.     For  releases  in 
the  year  1966,   the  mean  rate  of  recidivism  was  30%;   for  1971/ 
it  was  25%;   for  1972,   22%;   for  1973,   19%;  and  for  1974,  19%. 
Since  the  rates  for  1973  and  1974  are  the  same,  evidence  of  a 
possible  leveling  off  of  the  downward  trend  exists. 


A  second  major  finding  of  our  analysis  was  that  strong 
evidence  exists  which  demonstrates  that  Furlough  Program  parti- 
cipation    is  an  important  variable  in  accounting  for  the 
reduction  in  recidivism  that  has  occurred  in  Massachusetts 
over  the  past  few  years.     For  individuals  who  have  received 
furloughs  prior  to  release  from  prison,  a  significantly  lower 
rate  of  recidivism  occurs.     Our  analysis  indicated  that  this 
reduction  in  recidivism  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Furlough 
Program  and  not  to  the  types  of  inmates  who  were  selected  for 
furloughs.     This  finding  also  occurred  in  the  analysis  of  the 
releasee  cohort  for  the  year  1973. 


A  third  major  finding  was  that  the  security  level  of  the 
institution  from  which  an  individual  is  released  has  a  bearing 
on  the  chances  that  the  individual  will  recidivate.  Individuals 
released  from  minimum  security  institutions  and  pre-release 
centers  have  a  significantly  lower  probability  of  recidivating 
than  do  individuals  released  directly  from  maximum  and  medium 
security  institutions.     Individuals  released  directly  from 


maximum  security  institutions  have  the  highest  probability 
of  recidivating.     Again,  our  analysis  revealed  that  this 
recidivism  differential  held  even  after  we  controlled  for 
selection  factors. 


A  fourth  major  finding,  documented  in  research  studies 
on  prior  releasee  populations,  was  that  a  shift  has  occurred 
concerning  the  proportion  of  recidivists  in  the  various 
categories  of  return.     Specifically,  a  lower  proportion  of 
recidivists  are  being  returned  for  a  technical  violation  of 
parole  conditions.     Instead,  the  category  of  return  is  more 
likely  to  be  for  reason  of  a  new  arrest  or  for  receiving 
a  new  commitment  from  the  courts.     We  attribute  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  parole  revocations  for  reason  of  a  technical 
infraction  of  parole  rules  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Morris sey  V$.  Brewer  decision.     This  trend  must  be  taken  into 
account  as     also  having  an  impact  on  the  rates  of  recidivism 
for  recent  years. 


Analysis  concludes  that  the  drop  in  rates  of  recidivism 
that  has  recently  occurred  for  releasees  from  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  is  attributable  in  the  interactive 
effects  of  three  events.     These  events  are:    (1)  the  introduction 
of  the  Furlough  Program;    (2)   the  introduction  of  graduated 
release  programs   (pre-release  centers,  half-way  houses,  work 
release  programs,  and  education-release  programs);  and   (3)  the 
implementation  of  the  Morrissey  Vs.  Brewer  decision  in  the 
parole  revocation  process. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With  the  passage  of  the  Correctional  Reform  Act  of  1972 , 
a  wide  variety  of  programmatic  changes  were  introduced  to  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction.     The  Act  allowed  for 
the  creation  of  pre-release  centers,  halfway  houses  and  a  home 
furlough  program.     In  addition,   it  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  work  and  education  release  programs.     Coordinated  with  the 
introduction  of  the  various  reintegration  programs  was  an  ex- 
tensive effort  to  develop  and  carry  out  careful  research  evalu- 
ations for  each  of  the  individual  components  within  the  network. 
The  purposes  of  the  research  evaluations  were  twofold:  first, 
research  evaluations  were  designed  to  provide  operational 
feedback  for  program  administrators;  secondly,  research  evalua- 
tions were  designed  to  measure  the  rehabilitative  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  as  correctional  devices. 


As  part  of  this  continuing  effort  of  research  evaluation, 
the  Research  Unit  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
has  been  producing  a  series  of  studies  of  recidivism  rates.  The 
first  study  produced  dealt  with  releases  from  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  during  the  year  1971. ^     That  study  was 
meant  to  serve  as  a  base  comparison  for  subsequent  studies  in 
that  the  releasee  population  left  the  system  just  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Correctional  Reform  Act  and  thus  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  various  community-based  correctional 
programs.     Subsequent  recidivism  studies  were  produced  for 
releases  in  the  years  1972  and  1973. ^  These  latter  studies  con- 
tained populations  that  had  to  varying  degrees  participated  in 
programs  created  by  the  Correctional  Reform  Act  of  1972.  In 
addition,  a  series  of  recidivism  studies  have  been  produced  on 
individual  pre-release  centers  and  half-way  houses.^ 
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Several  striking  findings  emerged  from  these  studies  that 
we  believe  have  wide  range  theoretical  and,  more  importantly, 
administrative  policy  implications: 

First,   it  is  clear  that  a  consistent  reduction  in  recidi-. 
vistic  behavior  is  occurring  in  Massachusetts.     For  releases 
in  the  year  1966,  the  mean  rate  of  recidivism  was  30%;  for  1971, 
it  was  25%;   for  1972,   22%;  and  for  1973,  19%.     This  trend,  how- 
ever,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts.     For  example, 
Martinson  and  Wilks   (October,  1976)  have  recently  presented 
evidence  that  the  same  trend  is  occurring  nationally. 

Secondly,  the  studies  have  revealed  that  participation  in 
the  furlough  program  seemed  to  be  the  most  important  variable 
in  accounting  for  the  reduction  of  recidivism  rates  that  has 
occurred  in  Massachusetts.     When  the  selection  factor  was  con- 
trolled for,  the  relationship  held  as  strong. 

Thirdly,  the  studies  found  that  participation  in  pre-release 
programs  prior  to  reintroduction  to  community  life,  led  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  recidivism.     This  was  true  even  when  selection 
factors  were  held  constant. 

Fourthly,  related  to  the  finding  discussed  above,  analyses 
revealed  that  individuals  released  from  prison  directly  from 
medium  or  minimum  security  institutions   (which  includes  pre- 
release centers)  had  significantly  lower  rates  of  recidivism 
than  did  those  individuals  released  directly  from  a  maximum 
security  institution.     This  finding,  also  documented  in  previous 
Departmental  recidivism  studies,  suggests  a  reintegrative  or 
rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium 
to  minimum  security  levels,  as  opposed  to  an  abrupt  release 
directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution. 


The  above  findings  provided  support  for  the  recently  en- 
acted community- based  correctional  network  of  programs  in 
Massachusetts:     Pre-Release  Centers,  Halfway  Houses,  Work  and 
Education  Release  Programs,  Co-educational  Institutions,  and 
most  importantly,  the  Furlough  Program. 
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In  order  to  study  further  the  trends  cited  above,  the 
Research  Unit  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
recently  collected  data  describing  the  background  character- 
istics and  the  recidivism  rates  for  all  individuals  released 
from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  the  year  1974. 
These  statistics  are  available  for  releasees  from  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions   (MCI's)  Walpole  and  Concord  (maximum 
security  institutions) ;  MCI  Norfolk   (medium  security  institution) 
and  Forestry  Camps  and  Pre-Release  Centers   (minimum  security 
institutions) .     In  addition,   statistics  are  available  on  MCI 
Framingham — the  Department 1 s  co-educational  institution.  MCI- 
Framingham  functions  as  a  maximum,  medium  and  minimum  security 
institution . 


The  present  paper  provides  a  narrative    overview  of  some 
of  the  more  striking  preliminary  findings  that  have  thus  far 
emerged  from  the  data  analysis.     Throughout  the  discussion  of 
findings,  comparisons  will  be  made  between  the  1974  material 
and  the  recidivism  material  of  previous  years.  Therefore, 
the  patterns  uncovered  in  previous  studies  of  recidivism  rates 
will  be  explored  in  the  present  analysis  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  trends  initially  identified  continue  over 
time. 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 


Definition  of  Recidivism: 

A  recidivist  was  defined  as  any  subject  who  was  returned 
to  a  Federal  or  State  correctional  institution  or  to  a  County 
House  of  Correction  or  Jail  for  30  days  or  more. 


Follow-up  Period; 

The  follow-up  period  was  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
subjects'   release  to  the  community. 


Variables  Collected: 

For  the  analyses  that  follow  in  this  report,  five  categories 
of  variables  were  collected:     Commitment  Variables,  Personal 
Background  Characteristics  Variables,  Criminal  History  Variables, 
Furlough  Variables,  and  Recidivism  Variables.     A  specific  listing 
of  variables  is  given  in  Appendix  I. 

Data  was  primarily  derived  from  the  computerized  data  base 
developed  by  the  Correction  and  Parole  Management  Information 
System.     Additional  data  was  collected  from  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Board  of 
Probation.     All  data  was  analyzed  on  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  Computer  Network. 
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FINDINGS 


A  total  of  911  individuals  were  released  to  the  street 
from  Massachusetts'   State  Correctional  Institutions  in  the 
year  1974.     Of  the  911  individuals  so  released,  740  (81%) 
were  not  returned  to  a  correctional  institution  within  one 
year  of  their  release.     The  remaining  171   individuals  (19%) 
were  reincarcerated  for  at  least  30  days  within  one  year  of 
their  release.     Thus,  the  overall  rate  of  recidivism,  with 
a  one  year  follow-up  period,  was  19%. 


Recidivism  Rates  for  individual  institutions  ranged 
from  a  high  of  27%  for  MCI-Concord  to  a  low  of  7%  for  the 
combined  Forestry  Camp  populations.     A  breakdown  of  the 
Recidivism  Rates  for  individual  institutions  is  summarized 
below  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 


RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY  RELEASING  INSTITUTIONS,  1974 


INSTITUTION 
Concord 
Walpole 
Norfolk 

Framingham  -  Men 
Framingham  -  Women 
Pre-Release 
Forestry  Camps 

TOTAL 


NUMBER  OF 
RELEASEES 

PERCENT 

RECIDI- 
VISM RATE 

282 

( 

31) 

27% 

136 

( 

15) 

22% 

130 

( 

14) 

19% 

19 

( 

2) 

16% 

56 

( 

6) 

11% 

226 

( 

25) 

12% 

62 

( 

7) 

7% 

911 

(100) 

19% 
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In  terms  of  specific  pre-release  centers,  considerable 
variation  occurs  when  a  comparison  between  centers  is  made. 
This  trend  is  presented  below  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III 

RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PRE-RELEASE  CENTERS 


NUMBER  OF  RECIDIVISM 

RELEASES  PERCENT  RATE 

Shirley  Pre-Release  73  (32)  21% 

Boston  State  Pre- 
Release  75  (  33)  7% 

Roxbury  Community 
Rehabilitation 

Center  27  (  12)  11% 

Charlotte  House  14  (6)  14% 

Coolidge  House  16  (7)  6% 

Brooke  House  18  (     8)  11% 

Temporary  Housing  3  (1)  0% 

TOTAL  PRE-RELEASE  226  (100)  12% 


Prior  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  variation  in 
recidivism  rates  among  individual  pre-release  centers  is  a 
function  of  the  risk  potential  of  the  population  that  particular 
center  draws  upon.     All  pre-release  centers  had  lower  actual 
recidivism  rates  than  their  expected  recidivism.    (See  footnote 
#3  for  a  listing  of  these  studies) . 
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When  the  overall  recidivism  rate  for  the  releases  in  the 
year  1974  is  compared  with  the  rates  of  previous  years,  one 
finds  that  the  rates  are  possibly  beginning  to  stabilize  in 
the  years  1973  and  1974.     When  considering  individual  insti- 
tutions, however,  variations  continue  to  occur  each  year. 
Specifically,  three  major  institutional  fluctuations  have 
occurred  between  the  recidivism  rates  in  1973  and  1974. 
First,   the  recidivism  rate  for  MCI-Norfolk  increased  in  the 
year  1974.     Secondly,  the  recidivism  rates  for  Forestry 
Camps  dropped  in  1974.     Thirdly,  the  recidivism  rate  for 
MCI-Framingham  dropped  in  1974.     However,  none  of  the  rate 
fluctuations   was    statistically  significant. 


A  summary  of  the  comparative  recidivism  rates  for  the 
years  1966  through  1974  is  presented  below  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 

COMPARATIVE  RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  YEARS  1966-1974 


AR 

CONCORD 

WALPOLE 

NORFOLK 

FRAMINGHAM 

PRE-RELEASE 

FORESTRY 

TOTAL 

66 

30% 

33% 

28% 

32% 

27% 

30% 

71 

28% 

27% 

18% 

29% 

14% 

25% 

72 

27% 

21% 

15% 

18% 

14% 

22% 

73 

26% 

21% 

14% 

17% 

12% 

14% 

19% 

74 

27% 

22% 

19% 

12% 

12% 

7% 

19% 

1 
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Specific  Category  of  Recidivism  for  Releases  in  the  Year  1974 


It  is  important  to  examine  the  specific  categories  of 
return  to  prison  covered  under  the  term  recidivism.  For 
example,  it  is  noteworthy  that  40  individuals  or  2  3%  of  the 
total  171    recidivists  in  the  sample  were  re-incarcerated  for 
reason  of  a  technical  infraction  of  their  parole  conditions. 
They  did  not  have  a  new  arrest  associated  with  their  parole 
violation.     Eighty-five  individuals,  or  49%  of  the  total  171 
recidivists,  were  re-incarcerated  because  a  new  arrest  was 
associated  with  their  parole  violation,   although  at  the  time 
of  their  re-incarceration  they  may  not  have  been  tried  for 
this  new  arrest.     Forty-seven  of  the  171  recidivists  (27%) 
were  re-incarcerated  as  a  result  of  a  new  conviction;  i.e., 
received  a  new  sentence  from  the  court.     These  figures  are 
summarized  in  Table  IV  below: 
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When  we  compare  the  data  on  the  basic  categories  of  return 
with  patterns  found  in  previous  years,  the  results  are  similar 
to  the  material  for  1972  and  1973  releases.     In  the  1972  re- 
leasee cohort,  research  revealed  that  a  considerable  shift  had 
occurred  among  the  various  categories  of  return.     For  example, 
it  was  discovered  that: 

(1)  A  lower  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a 
technical  violation  of  their  parole  conditions 
occurred  for  the  1972  cohort.     Whereas  22%  of 
the  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were 
returned  for  reason  of  a  technical  violation  of 
parole,   43%  of  the  1971  releasee  cohort  were 
returned  for  this  reason. 

(2)  A  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  new 
arrest  associated  with  their  parole  revocation 
occurred  for  the  1972  releasee  cohort.     Whereas  55% 
of  the  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort  were 
returned  for  reason  of  a  new  arrest  associated  with 
their  parole  revocation,   47%  of  the  1971  releasee 
cohort  were  returned  for  this  reason. 

(3)  A  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of 
receiving  a  new  commitment  from  the  courts 
occurred  for  the  1972  releasee  cohort.  Whereas 

2  3%  of  the  recidivists  in  the  1972  releasee  cohort 
were  returned  on  a  new  commitment  from  the  courts, 
10%  of  the  1971  releasee  cohort  were  returned  for 
this  reason. 


In  summary,  research  on  the  1972  releasee  cohort  revealed 
that  a  change  in  type  of  return  had  occurred  over  patterns 
documented  in  prior  years.     Individuals  returned  to  prison 
were  less  apt  to  be  returned  for  reason  of  a  technical  violation 
of  their  parole.     Instead,  the  reason  of  return  was  more  apt 
to  be  for  a  new  arrest  or  for  a  new  court  commitment. 


Research  on  the  1973  releasee  cohort  further  substantiated 
this  pattern  and  therefore  pointed  to  a  possible  stabilization 
of  this  trend.     Research  on  the  1974  releasee  cohort  also  con- 
tained similar  results.     These  findings  are  summarized  in  Table 
V  below: 
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TABLE  V 


BREAKDOWN  OF  RECIDIVISM  BY  CATEGORY  OF  RETURN  FOR 
YEARS  1966,  1971,  1972,  1973,  AND  197*+ 


1966*  1971  1972  1973  197^ 


1 


N  #  N  #  N    %  N    %  N  % 

Non-Recidivists  6U8  (  70)  835  (  75)  120U  (78)  780(81)  739  (  8l) 
Recidivists : 

Parole  Violation,  93  (  10)  118  (  11)  76  (5)  65  (    7)  ^0  (  k) 
Technical 

Parole  Violation,  96  (  11)  128  (  12)  190  (  12)  85  (    9)  85  (  9) 
New  Arrest 

New  Commitments  8l  (9)  26  (    2)  80  (5)  36  (    k)  hf  (  5) 

TOTAL  918  (100)  1107  (100)  1550  (100)  966  (100)  911  (100) 
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The  implication  of  the  above  finding  is  that  fewer  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  paroled  from  adult  state  correctional 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  are  being  returned  to  prison  for 
the  single  reason  of  a  technical  violation  of  parole  rules. 
Instead,   for  the  releases  in  the  year  1972,   1973  and  1974, 
when  a  parole  is  revoked,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  for  reason  of 
a  new  arrest. 


A  possible  explanation  for  this  occurrence  is  that  the 
effects  of  the  Morrissey  vs .  Brewer  decision  are  now  being 
felt  in  Massachusetts.     In  June  of  1972,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  Morrissey  vs.  Brewer  decision 
which  required  that  certain  changes  be  made  in  the  parole 
revocation  process.     Specifically,  the  decision  meant  that 
two  parole  revocation  hearings  had  to  be  held  before  a  final 
revocation  action  could  be  taken.     The  purpose  of  the  first 
hearing  was  to  determine  whether  there  was  probable  cause 
to  remove  the  parolee  from  the  street;  the  purpose  of  the 
second  hearing  was  to  determine  whether  there  was  justifi- 
cation to  revoke  his  parole. 


The  decision  took  effect  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
on  October  16,  1972.     Since  the  1972  releases  were  followed 
in  the  community  for  one  full  year,  all  parolees  in  the  sample 
were  on  parole  status  for  at  least  a  portion  of  time  subsequent 
to  the  new  policy  taking  effect.     Such  is  also  the  case  for 
1973  and  1974.     It  would  therefore  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  revokes  for  reason  of  a  technical 
infraction  of  parole  rules  may  be  interwoven  with  the  effects 
of  the  application  of  Morrissey  vs.  Brewer  decision  in 
Massachusetts.     As  due  process  was  applied  to  the  parole  re- 
vocation process,   it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  less  serious 
technical  violation  infractions  no  longer  led  to  a  full  re- 
vocation and  return. 
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Recidivism  Rates  By  Committing  Institution: 


In  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  System,  the  courts 
make  direct  commitments  to  three  institutions.     Women  are 
committed  to  MCI-Framingham,  and  men  are  committed  to  either 
MCI-Concord  or  MCI-Walpole.     In  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to 
MCI -Con cord,  the  judge  does  not  fix  a  specific  term.  The 
individual  is  sentenced  to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
without  a  minimum  sentence  and  the  maximum  sentence  is 
established  by  statute.     Traditionally,  Concord  sentences  are 
for  individuals  with  less  length  criminal  histories  and, 
therefore,  tend  to  be  younger  offenders.     In  the  case  of  men 
sentenced  to  MCI-Walpole,  the  judge  must  fix  both  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  term  (except  for  life  sentences  and  sentences 
for  habitual  offenders) .     The  minimum  must  not  be  for  less 
than  two  and  a  half  years;  the  maximum  not  more  than  that 
established  by  statute. 


Men  are  not  committed  directly  by  the  court  to  MCI-Norfolk, 
Forestry  Camps,  MCI-Framingham  or  Pre-Release  Centers.  Instead, 
they  are  received  only  on  transfer  after  having  been  carefully 
screened  as  both  eligible  and  suitable  for  a  medium  and/or 
minimum  security  status. 


In  view  of  these  distinctions,  the  1974  releasee  sample 
was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  institution  to  which  each  sample 
member  was  originally  committed.     Of  the  911  releases  in  1974, 
70   (8%)   individuals  had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI- 
Framingham  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  11%;   506    (56%)  had 
been  originally  committed  to  MCI-Concord  and  had  a  recidivism 
rate  of  23%;   and  335   (37%)   had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI- 
Walpole  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  15%.     These  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  VI  below: 
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TABLE  VI 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  BY  COMMITTING  INSTITUTION 


INSTITUTION 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

RECIDIVISM 

MCI-Framingham 

70 

(  8) 

11% 

MCI -Concord 

506 

(  56) 

23% 

MCI-Walpole 

335 

(  37) 

15% 

TOTAL 

911 

(100) 

19% 

From  the  results  presented  in  Table  VI,  two  patterns  should 
be  pointed  out:   first,   it  is  noteworthy  that  more  than  half 
(56%)   of  the  total  releasee  population  had  been  originally 
sentenced  to  MCI-Concord,   and  secondly,  that  the  MCI-Concord 
commitments  had  the  higher  recidivism  rates. 
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Differential  Recidivism  Rates  for  Committing  Institutions  by 
Institution  of  Release: 

As  part  of  an  evaluation  of  rates  of  recidivism  for  re- 
leases from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions  in  1971, 
a  report  was  issued  in  May  of  1975  which  documented  an  inter- 
esting trend  concerning  Walpole  commitments.     It  was  reported 
that  when  the  1971  releasee  population  was  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  sample  members'   original  commitment  institution  cross- 
tabulated  by  his  institution  of  release,  a  particular  pattern 
existed  for  Walpole  commitments.     Specifically,  analysis 
revealed  that  for  individuals  originally  committed  to  MCI- 
Walpole,  differential  rates  of  recidivism  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  institution  from  which  they  were  released. 
Walpole  commitments  who  were  transferred  to  and  subsequently 
released  from  other  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions 
had  significantly  lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  those  who 
remained  at  MCI-Walpole   (or  those  who  were  transferred  from 
MCI-Walpole  but  who  were  subsequently  returned  and  released 
from  MCI-Walpole) . 


The  author  of  the  report  hypothesized  that  the  differential 
rates  of  recidivism  for  the  MCI-Walpole  commitments  by  institu- 
tion of  release  might  be  accounted  for  by  either  of  two  explana- 
tions:   (1)   low  recidivist  risks  may  have  been  selected  for  trans- 
fer to  the  lower  custody  institutions;  or   (2)   there  is  a 
reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement  from 
maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels  as  opposed  to 
an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution 
to  the  street. 


In  order  to  test  the  above  hypotheses,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Correction's  Research  Unit  conducted  a  separate 
study  that  attempted  to  determine  if  either  of  the  two  explanations 
was,  in  fact,  correct.     In  this  study,  Base  Expectancy  Tables 
were  developed  and  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  MCI-Walpole 
commitments  in  the  sample  that  were  transferred  to  and  released 
from  MCI ' s  Norfolk,  and  Forestry  Camps  to  determine  whether  or 
not  lower  recidivist  risks  groups  were  selected  disproportionately. 


After  carrying  out  the  study,  the  author  concluded  that 
evidence  supports  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  reintegrative 
or  rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement  from  maximum  to 
medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels  as  opposed  to  an  abrupt 
release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution. 
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These  findings  were  further  substantiated  by  the  data 
for  the  releases  in  the  years  1972  and  1973.     Though  analysis 
of  the  1974  data  generally  supported  these  previous  research 
findings,  one  important  change  was  discovered.  Specifically, 
Walpole  commitments  released  from  medium  security  institutions 
no  longer  had  lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  those  released 
from  maximum  security. 


This  finding  is  partially  explained  by  a  recent  pattern 
of  greater  movement  from  medium  security  to  minimum  security 
prior  to  final  release.     Whereas  in  previous  years  approximately 
40%  of  the  Walpole  commitments  were  released  from  medium 
security  institutions  and  24%  were  released  from  minimum 
security  institutions;  in  the  year  1974,  only  21%  of  the  Walpole 
commitments  were  released  from  medium  security  institutions 
and  39%  were  released  from  minimum  security  institutions. 
The  selection  procedures  moved  a  greater  number  of  individuals 
into  minimum  security  status   (including  pre-release  centers) 
without  increasing  the  overall  recidivism  rates  of  the  total 
releasee  population. 


The  data,  however,  strongly  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
for  Walpole  commitments  the  lower  the  security  status  of  the 
releasing  institution  the  lower  the  recidivism  rate  will  be. 
The  data  further  reveals  that  by  increasing  the  number  of 
individuals  released  from  minimum  security,   including  pre- 
release centers,  no  increase  in  rates  of  recidivism  occurred. 
The  data  supporting  these  findings  as  presented  below  in 
Table  VII  : 
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TABLE  VII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS  BY 
INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,  1974 

INSTITUTION  NUMBER  PERCENT  RECIDIVISM  RATE 


MCI-Walpole 

129 

(  39) 

20% 

MCI-Norfolk 

71 

(  21) 

21% 

MCI-Concord 

5 

(  1) 

20% 

Forestry  Camps 

34 

(  10) 

3% 

Framingham  Men 

10 

(  3) 

0% 

Pre-Release 

86 

(  26) 

8% 

TOTAL 

335 

(100) 

15% 

A  breakdown  of  MCI-Concord  commitments  by  institution 
of  release  is  presented  in  Table  VIII  below.     Again,  one 
can  see  that  in  general  the  higher  the  security  level  of 
the  institution  of  release  the  higher  is  the  rate  of  re- 
cidivism.    Conversely,  the  lower  the  security  level  of  the 
institution  of  release  the  lower  the  rate  of  recidivism. 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  security  level 
categories : 


NUMBER 


RECIDIVISM  RATE 


Concord  Commitments 
Released  from  Maximum 
Security  Institutions 


284 


28% 


Concord  Commitments 
released  from  Medium 
Security  Institutions 


59 


15% 


Concord  Commitments 
released  from  Minimum 
Security  Institutions 


37 


16% 


Concord  Commitments 
released  from  pre- 
release centers 


126 


15% 


The  specific  institutions  and  their  recidivism  rates 
are  presented  below  in  Table  VIII. 
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TABLE  VIII 


RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS 
BY  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,    1974  COHORT 


RELEASING  NUMBER  OF  RECIDIVISM 

INSTITUTION  RELEASEES  PERCENT  RATE 

MCI-Concord  277  (55)  27% 

MCI-Walpole  7  (1)  5  7% 

MCI-Norfolk  59  (12)  15% 

MCI-Framingham  9  (2)  33% 

MCI-Forestry  28  (6)  11% 

Pre-Release  Centers      126  (  25)  15% 


TOTAL 


506 


(100) 


23% 
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DIFFERENTIAL  RECIDIVISM  RATES  BY  SECURITY 
LEVEL  OF  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE 


An  interesting  pattern  found  in  the  1974  releasee  cohort 
concerned  the  differential  recidivism  rate  according  to  the 
specific  security  level  of  the  institution  from  which  the 
individual  was  released.     Generally,  it  was  found  that  the 
higher  the  security  level  of  the  institution  from  which  the 
individual  was  released,  the  higher  was  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vism.    Conversely,  the  lower  the  security  level  of  the 
institution  of  release,  the  lower  the  recidivism  rate.  This 
finding  also  documented  in  previous  departmental  recidivism 
studies,  suggests  a  reintegrative  quality  in  the  movement 
from  maximum  to  medium  to  minimum  security  levels,  as  opposed 
to  an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  insti- 
tution.    This  reintegrative  quality  translates  into  lower 
rates  of  recidivism. 


However,  the  selection  process  for  moving  individuals 
from  high  to  low  security  levels  may  have  worked  in  such  a 
way  that  low  recidivism  risks  are  disproportionately  chosen 
for  lower  security  levels.     Therefore,  a  test  controlling 
for  selective  factors  is  necessary  before  we  can  conclusively 
state  the  relationship  between  security  level  of  release  and 
recidivism  rates.     As  was  the  case  in  analyzing  the  furlough 
data,   the  use  of  Base  Expectancy  Prediction  Tables  was  chosen 
as  the  device  for  holding  selection  factors  constant.  Again 
the  pattern  was  investigated  by  applying  the  Base  Expectancy 
Tables  to  the  male  population  only  -  since  there  are  only 
two  releasing  institutions  for  women  -  MCI-Framingham  and 
Charlotte  House  Pre-Release  Center  -  and  the  total  women 
population  was  too  small  for  differential  statistical  analysis. 


Analysis  began  by  dividing  the  male  releasee  population 
into  the  specific  security  level  category  of  the  releasing 
institution.     Releases  from  MCI ' s  Concord  and  Walpole  were 
placed  in  the  maximum  security  level  category;  releases  from 
MCI-Norfolk  were  placed  in  the  medium  security  level  cate- 
gory; and  releases  from  Forestry  Camps  and  the  male  section 
of  MCI-Framingham  were  placed  in  the  minimum  security  cate- 
gory.    Releases  from  pre-release  centers  formed  the  final 
and  lowest  security  level  category.     Both  the  actual  and  the 
expected  recidivism  rates  were  calculated  for  each  category 
group  and  a  chi  square  goodness  of  fit  test  was  used  to 
compare  the  expected  and  actual  recidivism  rates. 
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Analysis  revealed  that  the  total  male  releasee  population 
had  an  expected  recidivism  rate  of  24.6%.     However,  the  actual 
recidivism  rate  for  the  total  male  population  was  2  0%.  This 
drop  of  4.6  percentage  points  was  statistically  significant 
(p  <.001)  . 


When  the  various  categories  of  security  level  of  release 
weie  analyzed  in  terms  of  differences  between  expected  and 
actual  recidivism  rates,  we  found  that  for  all  categories  the 
actual  rate  was  lower  than  the  expected  rate.     However,  the 
differences  found  with  the  maximum  and  medium  security  levels 
were  not  statistically  significant.     By  contrast  the  reduction 
in  recidivism  found  for  minimum  security  institutions  and  for 
pre-release  centers  were  statistically  significant.     We  con- 
clude from  this  analysis  that  the  security  level  from  which 
an  individual  is  released  has  a  bearing  on  the  chances  of  that 
individual  recidivating.     Individuals  released  from  minimum 
security  institutions  or  pre-release  centers  have  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  probability  of  recidivating  than  do  individuals 
released  from  maximum  or  medium  security  institutions.  Indi- 
viduals released  from  maximum  security  institutions  have  the 
highest  probability  of  recidivating.     This  finding  is  in 
direct  support  of  previous  departmental  recidivism  studies. 
All  suggest  a  reintegrative  quality  in  the  movement  from 
maximum  to  medium  to  minimum  security  levels,  as  opposed  to 
an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institu- 
tion.    As  stated  previously,  the  reintegrative  quality 
translates  into  lower  rates  of  recidivism.     Our  analysis 
indicates  that  the  reduction  in  recidivism  was  not  due  to 
the  types  of  inmates  who  were  selected  for  movement  to  lower 
security  levels  but  instead  was  due  to  the  graduated  release 
process . 


The  results  of  differential  security-level  analysis  is 
summarized  below  as  Table  IX: 
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Recidivism  Rate  by  Type  of  Release: 


The  1974  releasee  cohort  was  next  analyzed  in  terms 
of  differential  recidivism  rates  by  category  of  type  of 
release.     The  sample  was  sub-divided  into  the  two  cate- 
gories of  release:    (1)  parole,  and   (2)  discharge.  From 
Table    x    below,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  all  releasing 
institutions  individuals  who  were  released  on  parole  had 
significantly  higher  rates  of  recidivism  than  individuals 
who  were  released  on  discharge. 


One  clear  reason  why  it  would  be  expected  for  indi- 
viduals receiving  a  discharge  to  have  lower  rates  of 
recidivism  is  that  such  dischargees  would  not  be  returned 
for  parole  violations  since  they  are  not  on  parole  status. 
Dischargees  may  only  be  returned  for  reason  of  receiving 
a  new  sentence  on  a  new  offense.     Also,  by  virtue  of  being 
on  parole,  parolees  are  under  closer  supervision  so  that 
criminal  violations  are  likely  to  be  more  readily  detected, 
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FURLOUGH  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 


Those  individuals  who  had  experienced  one  or  more 
furloughs  prior  to  their  release  from  prison  had  sig- 
nificantly lower  rates  of  recidivism  than  did  individuals 
who  had  not  experienced  a  furlough  prior  to  release. 


Of  the  total  number  of  individuals  released  from 
prison  in  the  year  1974,  237   (26%)   had  not  received  a 
furlough  while  incarcerated.     Their  recidivism  rate  was 
30%.     By  contrast,  the  674   (74%)   individuals  who  did  ex- 
perience a  furlough  before  release  had  a  recidivism  rate 
of  15%.     Those  individuals  experiencing  a  furlough  prior 
to  release  had  significant  lower  recidivism  rates  than 
individuals  who  had  not.     Furthermore,  the  difference 
was  statistically  significant.     These  results  are  sum- 
marized in  Table   XI  ,  below. 


TABLE  XI 


Recidivism  Rate  Broken  Down 
by  Participation  in  Furlough  Program 


Number 


Percent 


Recidivism  Rate 


Did  not  receive  a  furlough 


237 


(  26) 


30% 


Received  a  furlough 


674 


(  74) 


15% 


TOTAL  SAMPLE 


911 


(100) 


19% 
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The  furlough  data  is  interesting  in  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  releases  in  1974  received  furloughs 
than  was  true  in  1973  and  the  recidivism  rate  for  indi- 
viduals receiving  a  furlough  in  1974  was  even  lower  in 
1974  than  1973.     That  is,   69%  of  the  releasees  in  1973 
received  a  furlough  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  17%; 
whereas  74%  of  the  releasees  in  1974  received  a  furlough 
and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  15%. 


When  the  furlough  variable  is  broken  down  by  the 
specific  institution  of  release,  variation  occurs  in 
differential  recidivism  rates.     All  individual  insti- 
tutions with  the  exception  of  MCI-Norfolk,  show  higher 
recidivism  rates  for  those  individuals  not  receiving 
a  furlough.     For  MCI-Norfolk,  individuals  who  had  re- 
ceived furloughs  had  higher  recidivism  rates  than  those 
who  did  not.     However,  this  relationship  was  found  to 
be  not  statistically  significant.     These  results  are 
summarized  below  in  Table  XII: 


In  interpreting  the  results  from  the  analysis  of 
the  furlough  participation  variable,   it  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  selection  process  for  granting  furloughs 
to  individuals  may  work  in  such  a  way  that  low  recidivism 
risks  are  disproportionately  chosen  to  receive  furloughs 
and  high  risks  disproportionately  excluded.     In  order  to 
ascertain  the  validity  of  the  finding  that  having  received 
a  furlough  reduces  the  incidence  of  recidivistic  behavior, 
a  test  for  possible  selection  biases  is  necessary.  This 
was  accomplished  through  the  use  of  Base  Expectancy  Pre- 
diction Tables  by  which  an  expected  recidivism  rate  is 
calculated  and  then  compared  to  the  actual  recidivism  rate. 
The  Base  Expectancy  Table  was  constructed  on  the  population 
of  inmates  released  from  Massachusetts  Correctional  Insti- 
tutions in  the  year  1971.     This  population  was  chosen  because 
it  represents  a  period  in  time  just  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  furlough  program  (as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
pre-release  and  other  community  correctional  programs)  in 
Massachusetts.     Thus  no  one  in  this  total  release  population 
had  received  a  furlough. 
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Because  the  Department  generally  calculates  Base 
Expectancy  Tables  separately  for  males  and  females,  and 
because  the  furlough  effect  on  the  male  population  was  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  the  female  population;  we  de- 
cided to  apply  the  Base  Expectancy  test  to  the  males  and 
females  separately.     However,  the  very  small  size  of  the 
female  population   (only  15  females  did  not  receive  a  furl- 
ough) made  the  validity  of  using  Base  Expectancy  Tables 
questionable.     We,  therefore,  decided  to  test  the  selection 
factor  on  the  male  population  only. 


Once  constructed,  the  Base  Expectancy  Table  was  first 
used  to  calculate  the  Expected  Recidivism  Rate  of  the  Total 
Male  Releasee  Population  for  the  year  1974.     Then  this  popu- 
lation was  divided  into  two  portions:  a  group  consisting 
of  all  the  individuals  who  received  one  or  more  furloughs; 
and  a  group  consisting  of  all  individuals  who  did  not  receive 
a  furlough.     Base  Expectancy  Rates  were  then  calculated  for 
each  of  these  sub-groups.     These  calculations  resulted  in 
the  following  Expected  Rates  of  Recidivism: 


GROUP 


NUMBER  OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


EXPECTED  RATE 
OF  RECIDIVISM 


ACTUAL  RATE 
OF  RECIDIVISM 


I 


All  males  released 
in  1973  who  re- 
ceived a  furlough 


220 


25.  8% 


31% 


II 


All  males  released 
in  1973  who  did  not 
receive  a  furlough 


621 


24.  0% 


16% 


III 


Total  Group  of  all 
males  released  in 
1973 


841 


24.6% 


20% 
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Several  striking  generalizations  emerge  from  the  above 
findings.     First,  the  prediction  device  revealed  that  a 
selection  bias  had  not,  in  fact,  occurred.  Individuals 
experiencing  a  furlough  had  an  expected  recidivism  rate  of 
25.8%,  individuals  not  receiving  a  furlough  had  a  recidivism 
rate  of  24%.     The  difference  between  these  two  figures 
is  not  statistically  significant. 


Secondly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  non-furlough  group 
had  an  actual  recidivism  rate  that  was  higher  than  its  ex- 
pected recidivism  rate.     By  contrast,  the  furlough  group 
had  an  actual  recidivism  rate  that  was  considerably  below 
its  expected  recidivism  rate.     This  difference  between  the 
expected  recidivism  rate  of  the  furlough  group   (24%)  and 
the  actual  recidivism  rate  for  the  furlough  group   (16%)  is 
statistically  significant. 


Thirdly,  it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that  the 
results  of  the  previous  year's  releasee  population  showed 
that  exact  same  trend  with  respected  to  differential  re- 
cidivism rates  on  the  furlough  participation  variable. 


We     therefore    conclude,  as  we  have  in  previous 
studies,  that  participation  in  the  Furlough  Program  in 
Massachusetts  significantly  reduces  the  chances  that  an 
individual  will  recidivate  upon  his  release  from  prison. 
Our  analysis  indicates  that  the  reduction  in  recidivism 
is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Furlough  Program  and  not  to 
the  types  of  inmates  who  were  selected  for  furloughs. 


We  further  conclude  that  the  reduction  in  recidivism 
that  has  been  recently  occurring  in  Massachusetts,  as 
documented  earlier  in  this  report,  has  been  largely  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Furlough  Program  and 
other  Community  Based  Correctional  Programs  introduced  in 
Massachusetts.     These  findings  are  clear  and  statistically 
significant. 
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VARIABLES  FOUND  TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN 
RECIDIVISTS  AND  NON-RECIDIVISTS 


As  the  final  section  of  this  report,  analysis  turned 
to  a  focus  on  the  identification  of  specific  personal  back- 
ground and  criminal  history  variables  that  distinguished 
between  individuals  who  recidivated  and  those  who  did  not. 
All  of  the  variables  collected  for  the  study  were  dichotomized 
so  as  to  determine  the  best  split  for  high  and  low  recidivism 
risk  categories.     Those  variables  in  which  the  best  split 
was  one  that  produced  a  statistically  significant  difference 
between  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  groups  were  selected 
for  the  discussion  that  follows. 


Eight  categories  of  variables  were  found  to  distinguish 
between  the  incidence  of  recidivism  and  non-recidivism.  These 
categories  are  summarized  in  the  following  outline: 


I. 

Marital  Status 

II . 

Employment  History 

III. 

History  of  Known  Drug  Use 

IV. 

Criminal  Career  Pattern 

(1) 

Number  of  Prior  Court  Appearances 

(2) 

Number  of  Prior  Court  Appearances  for 
Offenses 

Property 

(3) 

Number  of  Prior  Court  Appearances  for 
Offenses 

Narcotic 

(4) 

Prior  Incarceration  as  a  Juvenile 

(5) 

Prior  Incarcerations  in  a  County  House 
Correction 

of 

(6) 

Prior  Incarcerations  in  an  adult  State 
Federal  Institution 

or 

(7) 

Prior  Juvenile  Paroles 

(8) 

Prior  Adult  Paroles 

V. 

Age 

at  Incarceration 

VI  . 

Type 

of  Offense 

VII. 

Security  Status  of  Institution  of  Release 

VIII . 

Furlough  History 
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Individuals  who  were  married  at  the  time  of  incarceration 
had  significantly  lower  recidivism  rates  when  released  than 
those  not  married.     Whereas  those  who  were  married  at  the 
time  of  incarceration  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  13%,  those  not 
married  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  21%. 


Individuals  who  had  worked  at  any  one  job  seven  months 
or  longer  had  disproportionately  lower  rates  of  recidivism 
than  individuals  who  had  not  held  a  job  for  more  than  6 
months.     Whereas  those  who  had  previously  held  a  job  for 
7  months  or  more  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  14%,  those  who 
had  not  done  so  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  21%. 


The  collective  category  criminal  career  pattern  revealed 
a  strong  indicator  of  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  potential. 
Those  individuals  deeply  embedded  in  a  criminal  career  con- 
sistently had  the  highest  rates  of  recidivism.     This  was 
measured  by  using  the  eight  sub-categories  of  variables  as 
indicators  of  criminal  career  pattern:  as  listed  in  the  out- 
line above.     Individuals  who  had  longer  criminal  records, 
measured  by  prior  court  appearances,  were  found  to  be  higher 
recidivism  risks.     This  was  especially  significant  in  the 
case  of  those  individuals  whose  prior  court  appearances  were 
for  property  offenses  and/or  narcotic  offenses.  Individuals 
who  began  their  criminal  career  as  a  juvenile,  measured  by 
the  serving  of  a  juvenile  incarceration  and  being  followed 
on  juvenile  parole  status,  were  higher  recidivism  risks. 
Finally,  individuals  who  had  previously  served  adult  in- 
carcerations in  county  houses  of  correction  and/or  in  a 
state  or  federal  facility  and  who  had  served  on  a  prior 
adult  parole  status  were  higher  recidivism  risks.     A  summary 
of  the  specific  nature  of  these  relationships  is  presented 
below  in  Table  XIII. 
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Collectively  the  above  measures  of  criminal  career  pattern 
delineate  a  high  risk  recidivism  potential.     This  represents  a 
finding  consistent  with  previous  recidivism  studies  conducted 
by  the  department. 


The  variable  age  at  time  of  incarceration  clearly  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  younger  offender  is  the  higher  recidivism 
risk.     Whereas  the  recidivism  rate  for  individuals  who  were 
2  3  or  older  at  the  time  of  the  present  incarceration  was 
12%;  the  recidivism  rate  for  those  who  were  22  or  younger  was 
26%. 


The  variable  type  of  present  offense ,  when  separated  into 
property  and  non-property  categories,  also  defines  high  and 
low  recidivism  risk  potentials.     Whereas  individuals  whose 
present  offense  was  a  property  offense  had  a  recidivism  rate 
of  26%/   individuals  whose  present  offense  was  a  non-property 
offense  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  17%. 


As  pointed  out  previously,    (see  pages  20-22  of  this  report) 
security  level  of  releasing  institution  is  strongly  correlated 
with  recidivism  risk  potential.     Individuals  released  from 
minimum  security  institutions  and  from  pre-release  centers 
have  the  lowest  risk  potential (9%  and  12%  respectively);  whereas 
individuals  released  directly  from  maximum  security  institutions 
have  high  recidivism  risk  potentials   (26%) . 


Also  as  previously  pointed  out  in  this  report   (see  pages 
25-2  8)  ,  participation  in  the  Furlough  Program  is  a  strong 
predictor  of  recidivism  risk  potential.     It  was  found  that 
individuals  who  had  experienced  at  least  one  furlough  had  a 
recidivism  rate  of  15%,  whereas  those  who  had  not  experienced 
a  furlough  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  30%. 
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DISCUSSION 


Analysis  of  the  releasee  population  for  the  year  1974 
has  further  substantiated  a  series  of  patterns  uncovered 
in  previous  Departmental  recidivism  studies.     The  analysis 
of  the  releases  in  the  1973  for  the  first  time  provided 
evidence  that  the  Furlough  Program  was  associated  with  a 
reduction  in  recidivism  rates.     The  present  study  further 
substantiates  that  finding.     Several  previous  research 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  Pre-Release  Centers  are 
associated  with  a  reduction  in  recidivism  rates.  The 
present  study  further  substantiates  those  findings.  Pre- 
vious research  studies  by  the  Department  have  documented 
the  fact  that  the  gradual  movement  from  maximum  security 
to  medium  and  minimum  security  institutions  prior  to  release 
is  associated  with  reduced  recidivism.     Again,  the  present 
study  provides  additional  support  to  those  findings. 


Five  years  of  recidivism  research  by  the  Department 
of  Correction  has  collectively  uncovered  a  series  of  patterns 
which  we  believe  to  have  wide  range  theoretical  and  policy 
implications.     Underlying  these  patterns  is  a  common  theme, 
one  which  deals  with  the  specific  process  of  reintegration 
through  a  system  of  graduated  release.     This  system  of 
graduated  release  contains  components  such  as  the  Furlough 
Program,  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  to  minimum  security 
institutions,  Pre-Release  Centers,  Work-Release  Programs,  and 
Education-Release  Programs.     The  furlough  program  is  important 
in  that  it  may  begin  early  in  the  period  of  incarceration  and 
continues  until  release.     It  serves  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
societal  links  that  existed  before  incarceration  and  provides 
an  opportunity  to  establish  new  ties.     Participation  in 
pre-release  centers  during  the  final  period  of  incarceration, 
especially  when  preceded  by  the  broader  process  of  movement 
from  maximum  to  medium  to  minimum  institutional  security 
levels,   functions  as  a  process  of  gradually  reintroducing  the 
offender  to  the  relative  freedom  in  the  community  that  he  will 
experience  at  the  time  of  final  release.     The  work  and  education 
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release  programs  widely  utilized  by  pre-release  centers,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  medium  and  minimum  security  level 
institutions,  play  an  important  role  in  the  reintegrative 
process.     Education-release  programs  allow  inmates  to  attend 
classes  in  a  normal  societal  setting  to  increase  their 
educational  assets,  work-release  programs  allow  inmates  to 
earn  wages  and  gain  job  experience  in  the  normal  societal 
setting  and  have  the  additional  benefits  of  establishing  the 
normal  societal  pattern  of  paying  taxes  and  retirement  fees, 
paying  room  and  board  expenses,  and  providing  opportunities 
to  budget  and  save  wages. 


These  programs  provide  a  break  from  the  traditional 
mode  of  incarceration.     As  stated  in  a  previous  recidivism 
study: 


"Traditionally,  we  take  an  offender  out  of  our 
society  and  place  him  in  another  social  system  -  the 
prison  -  that  in  no  way  constructively  resembles  the 
society  to  which  he  will  eventually  return.  Family 
ties,  heterosexual  relationships,  economic  roles,  and 
political  participation  is  served.     In  short,  the 
individual  enters  the  prison  society  and  gradually  loses 
touch  with  some  of  the  most  basic  aspects  of  normal  so- 
cietal life.     In  prison,  one  is  no  longer  expected  to 
pay  rent,  to  shop  for  and  buy  food;  to  pay  taxes  or 
contribute  to  a  pension  fund.     One  no  longer  has  to  budget 
a  week's  wage  for  there  are  no  bills  to  pay.  Medical 
bills,  utility  bills,  all  bills  in  fact  are  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  in  the  outside  society.     It  is  no  wonder 
then,  that  after  a  period  of  incarceration  a  tremendous 
shock  is  faced  upon  societal  re-entry." 


The  major  findings  of  the  present  study  and  other  research 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Correction  over  the  past  five 
years  has  consistently  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reintegrative  programs  and  the  general  process  of  graduated 
release.     Combined  with  the  effects  of  the  modification  of  the 
parole  revocation  process  mandated  by  the  Morrissey  Va  Brewer 
decision,  the  reintegrative  programs  have  brought  about  a 
consistent  reduction  in  the  recidivism  rates  of  releases  from 
the  Department  of  Correction.     It  is  therefore  believed  that 
evidence  supports  the  policy  of  continued  and  expanded  rein- 
tegrative and  graduated  release  programs. 
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APPENDIX  I 
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VARIABLES 

A.  COMMITMENT  VARIABLES 

1.  Institution  of  Original  Commitment 

2.  Number  of  Jail  Credits 

3.  Age  at  Commitment 

4.  Present  Offense     (most  serious  charge) 

5.  Number  of  Charges  Involved  in  Present  Offense 

6.  Type  of  Sentence 

7.  Minimum  Sentence 

8.  Maximum  Sentence 

B.  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  VARIABLES 


1. 

Race 

2. 

Marital  Status 

3. 

Military  Service 

4. 

Last  Civilian  Address 

5. 

Emergency  Addressee 

6. 

Occupational  Field 

7. 

Length  of  Employment  at  Most 

Skilled  Position 

8. 

Longest  Time  Employed  at  Any 

One  Job 

9. 

Type  of  Education 

10. 

Last  Grade  Completed 

11. 

History  of  Drug  Use 
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C.     CRIMINAL  HISTORY  VARIABLES 

1.  Age  at  First  Arrest 

2.  Age  at  First  Drunk  Arrest 

3.  Age  at  First  Drug  Arrest 

4.  Total  Number  of  Court  Appearances 

5.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Person  Offenses 

6.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Property  Offenses 

7.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Sex  Offenses 

8.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Narcotic  Offenses 

9.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Drunkenness  Offenses 

10.  Number  of  Court  Appearances  for  Escape  Offenses 

11.  Number  of  Juvenile  Commitments 

12.  Number  of  House  Of  Correction  Commitments 

13.  Number  of  Prior  State  or  Federal  Commitments 

14.  Number  of  Juvenile  Paroles 

15 .  Number  of  Adult  Paroles 

16.  Number  of  Juvenile  Parole  Violations 

17.  Number  of  Adult  Parole  Violations 

18.  Age  at  Release 
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D.  FURLOUGH  VARIABLES 

1.  Total  Number  of  Furloughs 

2.  Total  Number  of  Successful  Furlough  Outcomes 

3.  Total  Number  of  Late-Under  Furloughs 

4.  Total  Number  of  Late-Over  Furloughs 

5.  Total  Number  of  Escape  Furlough  Outcomes 

6.  Total  Number  of  Arrest  Furlough  Outcomes 

7.  Specific  Institution  Granting  Furlough 

8.  Months  Served  Before  Receiving  First  Furlough 

9.  Months  Served  Before  First  Furlough  Escape 

E.  RECIDIVISM  VARIABLES 

1.  Category  of  Return 

2.  New  Arrests 

3.  Types  of  Parole  Violation 

4.  Disposition  of  New  Arrests 

5.  Date  Returned  to  Custody 

6.  Date  Parole  Warrant  Issued 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Commitment  Variables 

Most  Serious  Charge  -  Often  an  individual  is  committed  for  a 
number  of  different  offenses  or  charges.     In  this  table  only 
the  offense  which  received  the  longest  prison  sentence  is 
presented. 

Present  Offense :     Incidence  of  Various  Charges  -  As  opposed  to 
Table  A2 ,  this  table  presents  data  regarding  all  offenses  or 
charges  involved  in  an  individual's  present  commitment.  If 
an  individual  is  incarcerated  for  both  Armed  Robbery  and  B&E, 
the  individual  is  included  in  each  category.     Thus  the  inci- 
dence total  is  greater  than  the  number  of  individuals 

A&B  -  Assault  and  Battery 

D.W.   -  Dangerous  Weapon 

fern.  -  Female 

f.u.  -  female  under 

w/child  u.  -  with  child  under 

B&E  -  Breaking  and  Entering 

Com.   &  Notor.  -  Common  and  Notorious 

Malic.   Inj.  -  Malicious  Injury 

w/ND  -  Where  Narcotic  Drug 

Induce  Oth. to  Vio.  N.D.  -  Induce  another  to  Violate  Narcotic 

Drug  Laws 

w/int.   -  with  intent 

op.  M.V.  U/I  N.D.  -  Operating  a  Motor  Vehicle  Under  the  Influence 

of  a  Narcotic  Drug 

Controlled  Substance  -  a  Substance   (drug)  whose  manufacturing, 

dispensing  or  possession  is  controlled 
by  statute 

Class  A  -  Includes  Heroin,  Cocaine 

Class  B  -  includes  Methadone,  Amphetamines 

Class  C  -  Includes  Halucinogens 
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Other  -  includes  a  variety  of  offenses  such  as:  Nonsupport, 
Polygamy,  Gaming,  Bribery,  Contempt  of  Court,  Abortion, 
Illegitimacy,  Prostitution,  Disturbing  the  Peace,  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Offenses  other  than  Larceny  of  a  Motor  Vehicle. 

Number  of  Charges  -  The  total  number  of  charges  involved  in 
the  present  commitment.     For  example,  if  an  individual  is 
committed  for  Burglary,  Arson  and  Assault,  three  charges  are 
recorded.     Charges  should  not  be  confused  with  courts.  An 
individual  may  be  committed  on  16  counts  for  the  single  charge 
of  Burglary. 

Type  of  Sentence: 

Simple  -  one  sentence  is  being  served 

Concurrent  -  more  than  one  sentence  is  being  served   (all  served 
coterminous) 

Aggregate  -  more  than  one  sentence  is  being  served  but  the 
sentences  are  added  together  and  not  served 
coterminous) 

Forthwith  -  a  sentence  which  supercedes  an  existing  sentence 

From  and  After  -  a  sentence  which  began  after  an  individual 

had  been  released  from  an  existing  sentence 

Minimum  Sentence 

No  Minimum  -  A  sentence  which  has  no  minimum  term  specified. 

All  Concord  commitments  have  no  minimum  sentence. 
Most  Framingham  commitments  have  no  minimum 
sentence. 

B.       Personal  Background  Characteristics  Variables 
Military  Service  Discharge 
"DISCH."  -  Discharge 
"GEN."  -  General 

"DISCH.  UNKNOWN"  -  Individuals  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 

Forces  but  whose  type  of  discharge  is 
unknown  to  Correctional  authorities. 

"Grade  Equiv."  -  Grade  Equivalency  Diploma 

"Spec.  Ed."  -  Special  Education  Classes 

"Inapplicable"  -  Individuals  who  were  never  in  Special 

Education  Classes  or  received  a  Grade 
Equivalency  Diploma. 
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Occupational  Field 

Professional*  -   (e.g.,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  clergy). 

Business/Managerial  -  ownership  of  management  of  a  business 

valued  at  $10,000  or  more. 

Clerical/Sales  -   (e.g.,  sales  managers,  life  insurance  sales, 

bookkeeper,  clerks) . 

Skilled  Manual  -   (e.g.,  master  tradesman,  machinist,  factory 

foreman) . 

Semi-Skilled  Manual  -    (e.g.,   apprentice  craftsman,  automobile 

mechanic,  assembly  line) . 

Unskilled  Manual  -  labor  tasks  requiring  little  training  or 

skill. 

Service  -   (e.g.,  bartender,  waiter,  taxi  driver,  janitor). 

Not  Applicable  -  An  individual  who  has  never  been  arrested 

for  drunkenness. 

Not  Applicable  -  An  individual  who  has  never  been  arrested 

for  a  drug  offense. 

Criminal  History  Variables 

Court  Appearances  -  A  court  appearance  is  an  arrest  which  results 
in  the  individuals  appearing  in  court  several  times  before  a 
final  disposition  is  reached.     Thus  court  appearances  in  this 
study  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  times  an  individual  has 
been  in  a  court  but  rather  the  number  of  times  an  individual 
has  gone  through  the  criminal  justice  process,  from  arrest  to 
final  disposition. 


*     These  categories  were  derived  from  a  code  scheme  developed  by 
Martin  Hamburger,  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  following  study  presents  an  analysis  of  differential  recidi- 
vism rates  for  individuals  released  from  Massachusetts  correctional 
institutions  in  the  year  1975.     Included  within  the  analysis  is  a 
comparison  between  the  findings  of  the  1975  releasees  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  years  1966,   1971,  1972,   1973  and  1974. 

The  present  analysis  supports  many  of  the  basic  findings  that 
have  emerged  in  past  research  studies  by  the  Department  of  Correction. 
One  trend  that  has  persisted  is  the  occurrence  of  lower  recidivism 
rates  in  recent  years.     For  releases  in  1966,  the  mean  recidivism 
rate  was  30%.     For  1971  it  was  25%;   for  1972,  22%;   for  1973,   it  was 
19%;   for  1974,   19%  and  20%  for  1975.     Since  the  recidivism  rates  for 
1973,  1974  and  1975  are  consistent,   it  is  possible  that  a  levelling 
off  of  the  downward  trend  exists. 

Another  trend  previously  identified  and  supported  by  the  present 
analysis  was  that  participation  in  the  furlough  program  significantly 
reduces  the  incidence  of  recidivism.     The  analysis  revealed  that  the 
reduction  in  recidivism  is  directly  related  to  the  furlough  program 
and  not  to  a  selection  bias  in  choosing  inmates  for  participation  in 
the  program.     This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the 
recidivism  studies  for  1973  and  1974. 

Also  consistent  with  past  recidivism  research  is  the  fact  that 
a  lower  proportion  of  recidivists  are  being  returned  for  a  technical 
violation  of  parole  conditions  and  instead  are  being  returned  for 
reason  of  a  new  arrest  or  a  new  court  commitment.     A  possible 
explanation  for  this  may  be  the  implementation  of  the  Morrissey  vs. 
Brewer  decision.     This  trend  also  emerges  in  its  effect  upon  recidi- 
vism rates  in  recent  years. 

In  sum,  the  present  analysis  substantiates  previously  published 
research  findings  which  had  attributed  the  reduction  in  rates  of 
recidivism  to  the  interactive  effects  of  three  events:    (1)  the 
inception  of  the  furlough  program;    (2)   the  introduction  of  graduated 
release  programs    (i.e.,  pre-release  centers,  halfway  houses,  work- 
release  programs,   and  education-release  programs);  and  finally, 
(3)   the  implementation  of  the  Morrissey  vs.  Brewer  decision  in  the 
parole  revocation  process. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Correctional  Reform  Act  of  1972  introduced  several  inno- 
vative programs  to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction,  such 
as  the  creation  of  pre-release  centers,  halfway  houses,  a  home  furlouch 
porgram  and  the  expansion  of  work  and  education  release  programs. 
In  order  to  assess  the  operational  and  rehabilitative  effectiveness 
of  the  programs,  extensive  research  evaluations  were  undertaken  by 
the  Research  Unit  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction. 

As  part  of  this  continuing  effort  of  research  evaluation,  a 
series  of  studies  of  recidivism  rates  has  been  produced.     The  first 
study  which  was  produced  concerned  releases  from  Massachusetts 
correctional  institutions  during  the  year  1971,  just  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Correctional  Reform:  Act  and  the  introduction 
of  various  community-based  correctional  programs.     Thus,  with  1971 
serving  as  a  base  year  for  comparison  purposes,   studies  were  alsc 
undertaken  for  the  years  1972,  1973  and  1974.1     These  subsequent 
studies  contained  populations  that  had  to  varying  degrees  partici- 
pated in  programs  created  by  the  Correctional  Reform.  Act.  Moreover, 
a  series  of  recidivism,  studies  has  been  produced  on  individual  pre- 
release centers  and  halfway  houses. ^ 

These  studies  have  illustrated  a  series  of  findings:  first, 
the  recidivism  rate  in  Massachusetts  has  consistently  dropped  in  the 
last  number  of  years.     For  releases  in  the  year  1966,  the  first  year 
for  which  recidivism,  data  was  analyzed,  the  mean  recidivism  rate 
was   30%;   for  1971,   25%;   for  1972,  22%;   for  1973,   19%  and   for  1974, 
19%  . 

Secondly,   controlling  for  the  selection  factors  in  furlouch 
participation,   it  is  evident  that  participation  in  the  furlough 
program:  accounts  most  highly  for  the  reduction  in  recidivism  rates 
in  Massachusetts. 

Thirdly,  participation  in  pre-release  programs  prior  to  release 
led  to  the  lowest  rate  of  recidivism,  controlling  for  selection 
biases . 
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It  was  contended  that  these  findings  support  the  recently 
enacted  community-based  correctional  network  of  programs  in 
Massachusetts:  pre-release  centers,  halfway  houses,  work  and 
education  release  programs,   co-educational  institutions,  and  most 
importantly,   the  furlough  program. 

In  order  to  continue  to  study  these  trends,  the  Research  Unit 
collected  data  describing  the  background  characteristics  and  the 
recidivism  rates  for  all  individuals  released  from  Massachusetts 
correctional  institutions  in  1975.     As  in  the  previous  recidivism 
studies,   these  statistics  are  available  for  releasees  from  MCI 1 s 
Walpole  and  Concord    (maximum  security  institutions);  MCI-Norfolk 
(medium  security  institution) ;   forestry  camps  and  pre-release 
centers    (minimum  security) ;   and  MCI-Framingham   (a  co-educational 
institution  which  functions  as  a  maximum,  medium  and  minimum 
security  facility) . 

The  present  study  provides  the  more  striking  preliminary 
findings  that  have  thus  far  emerged  from  the  data  analysis. 
Throughout  the  discussion,  comparisons  will  be  made  with  the 
findings  of  previous  years  in  order  to  disclose  whether  the  trends 
previously  identified  continue  to  exist.     The  format  of  this  study 
as  well  as  the  issues  to  be  addressed  will  be  based  upon  the  re- 
cidivism study  for  1974    (LeClair,  1977)  ,   in  order  to  facilitate 
comparison  of  the  findings.     The  raw  data  for  this  report  has  been 
published  as  a  separate  study. ^ 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 


Definition  of  Recidivism : 

A  recidivist  was  defined  as  any  subject  returned  to  a  federal 
or  state  correctional  institution  or  to  a  county  house  of  correction 
or  jail  for  30  days  or  more. 

Follow-up  Period: 

The  follow-up  period  was  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  subject's 
release  to  the  community. 

Variables  Collected: 

The  analyses  following  in  this  report  are  based  on  five  cate- 
gories of  variables:  commitment  variables,  personal  background 
variables,   criminal  history  variables,   furlough  variables,  and 
recidivism,  variables.     Appendix  I  gives  a  specific  listing  of  the 
variables . 

Data  was  derived  primarily  from:  the  computerized  data  base 
developed  by  the  Correction  and  Parole  Management  Information 
System.     Additional  data  was  collected  from  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Probation. 
The  data  was  analyzed  on  the  Massachusetts  State  College  Computer 
Network . 
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FINDINGS 


In  the  year  1975  a  total  of  806  individuals  were  released  from 
Massachusetts'   State  Correctional  Institutions  to  the  street.  Of 
the  806  individuals,   645    (80%)   were  not  returned  to  a  correctional 
institution  within  one  year  of  their  release,  whereas  161  (20%) 
were  reincarcerated  within  the  specified  amount  of  time.     Thus,  the 
overall  recidivism  rate  for  the  follow-up  period  was  20%. 

Recidivism  rates  for  individual  institutions  showed  considera- 
ble variation,   ranging  from  a  high  of  27%  for  MCI-Walpole,  to  a 
low  of  12%  for  MCI-Norfolk.     In  Table  I  below  recidivism  rates 
for  each  institution  are  summarized. 


TABLE  I 


RECIDIVISM 

RATE  BY  RELEASING 

INSTITUTIONS 

,  1975 

INSTITUTION 

NUMBER  OF 
RELEASES 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL 

RECIDIVISM 
RATE 

Concord 

237 

( 

29) 

26% 

Walpole 

125 

( 

16) 

27% 

Norfolk 

73 

( 

9) 

12% 

Framingham  -  Men 

22 

( 

3) 

18% 

Framingham  -  Women 

84 

( 

10) 

18% 

Pre-Release 

224 

( 

28) 

14% 

Forestry  Camps 

41 

( 

5) 

15% 

TOTAL 

806 

(100) 

20% 
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A  great  deal  of  variation  occurs  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  individual  pre-release  centers.     However,  some  of  this 
variation  is  accounted  for  by  the  relatively  small  sample  size  of 
individual  centers   (i.e.,  THP  and  3rd  Nail).     The  recidivism 
rates  are  shown  below  in  Table  II: 


TABLE  II 


RECIDIVISM 

RATES   OF  INDIVIDUAL 

PRE-RELEASE 

CENTERS 

NUMBER  OF 

RECIDIVISM 

INSTITUTION 

RELEASEES 

PERCENT 

FATE 

Shirley 

49 

(  22) 

18% 

Boston  State 

56 

(  25) 

7% 

Roxbury 

26 

(  12) 

0% 

Charlotte  House 

11 

(  5) 

0% 

Coolidge  House 

36 

(  16) 

14% 

Brooke  House 

26 

(  12) 

2  3% 

THP 

1 

(  0) 

100% 

699  House 

18 

(  8) 

33% 

3rd  Nail 

1 

(  0) 

10  0% 

TOTAL 

224 

(100) 

14% 

Prior  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  variation  in  recidivism 
rates  of  the  specific  pre-release  centers  is  a  function  of  the  risk 
potential  of  the  population  upon  which  that  particular  center  draws. ^ 

When  the  overall  recidivism  rate  for  1975  is  compared  with  the 
rates  of  previous  years,  it  appears  that  the  rates  are  possibly 
stabilizing.     There  is  no  variation  in  1973  and  1974,  and  only  one 
percentage  point  difference  in  1975.     However,  when  the  rates  for  each 
institution  are  taken  separately,  variations  continue  to  occur  each 
year.     The  recidivism  rates  for  Walpole,  Framingham,  and  Forestry 


Camps  increased  from  1974  to  1975.     Conversely,  the  recidivism  rate 
for  MCI-Norfolk  dropped  in  1975.     None  of  the  fluctuations,  however, 
was  statistically  significant. 

A  summary  of  the  comparative  recidivism  rates  for  1966-1975 
is  presented  in  Table  III  below. 


TABLE  III 


COMPARATIVE 

RECIDIVISM 

RATES  FOR  1966 

-1975 

YEAR 

CONCORD 

WALPOLE 

NORFOLK 

F RAM INGHAM 

PRE- 
RELEASE 

FORES- 
TRY 
CAMPS 

TOTAL 

1966 

30% 

33% 

28% 

32% 

27% 

30% 

1971 

2  8% 

27% 

18% 

29% 

14% 

25% 

1972 

27% 

21% 

15% 

18% 

14% 

22% 

1973 

26% 

21% 

14% 

17% 

12% 

14% 

19% 

1974 

27% 

22% 

19% 

12% 

12% 

7% 

19% 

1975 

26% 

27% 

12% 

18% 

14% 

15% 

20% 

Specific  Category  of  Recidivism  for  Releases  in  the  Year  1975: 

Recidivism  does  not  refer  to  only  one  type  of  return  to  prison 
but  three  specific  categories  of  return:   a  technical  infraction  of 
parole  conditions;   a  new  arrest  in  association  with  a  parole  violation; 
and  a  new  conviction   (i.e.,  a  new  court  sentence). 

Of  the  total  161  recidivists  in  the  1975  sample,  20  or  12%  were 
reincarcerated  due  to  a  technical  infraction  of  their  parole  conditions. 
Eighty-four  individuals,  or  52%,  were  returned  to  prison  because  of  a 
new  arrest  associated  with  their  parole  violations,   although  at  the 
time  of  their  reincarceration  they  may  not  have  been  tried  for  the  new 
offense.     Fifty-seven    (35%)   of  the  161  recidivists  were  reincarcerated 
for  a  new  conviction,  having  received  a  new  sentence  from  the  court. 
Table  IV  summarizes  the  findings: 
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When  compared  with  the  findings  from  1974  a  similar  pattern  of 
reincarceration  is  found.     Moreover  these  results  support  the  findings 
of  past  research,  which  documented  a  change  in  patterns  of  reincar- 
cerations.    Three  trends  show  up  when  analyzing  the  data  from  the 
past  five  years: 

1)  a  lower  proportion  of  returns  for  technical  infractions  of 
parole  conditions, 

2)  a  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  a  new  arrest  in 
association  with  the  parole  violation, 

3)  a  higher  proportion  of  returns  for  reason  of  a  new  court 
sentence . 

Thus,   it  is  clear  that  those  individuals  who  were  returned  to 
prison  were  most  likely  to  be  returned  due  to  a  new  arrest  or  a 
new  court  commitment,   rather  than  a  technical  violation  of  their 
parole . 

Table  V  further  clarifies  these  trends: 
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A  possible  explanation  for  the  shift  in  category  of  return 
may  be  the  Morrissey  vs.  Brewer  decision,  which  having  taken  effect 
in  Massachusetts  on  October  16 ,  1972,  substantially  altered  the 
parole  revocation  process  by  requiring  that  two  revocation  hearinos 
be  held  before  final  revocation  action  could  occur.     The  first 
hearing  was  to  specify  whether  a  probable  cause  existed  to  remove 
the  parolee  from  the  street;  while  the  second  hearing  was  to  decide 
whether  there  was  justification  to  revoke  the  parole. 

Because  the  1972  releasees  were  followed  in  the  community  for 
one  full  year,  all  parolees  in  the  sample  were  on  parole  status  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  time  subsequent  to  the  policy  taking  effect. 
Because  the  pattern  mentioned  above  has  continued  to  exist  since 
1972,   and  the  number  of  individuals  returned  in  1975  for  a  technical 
infraction  of  parole  conditions  was  the  lowest  since  the  Morrissey 
vs.  Brewer  decision  took  effect,   it  can  be  assumed  that  this  decision 
has  had  a  strong  impact  upon  reincarceration  patterns. 

Recidivism  Rates  by  Committing  Institutions: 

In  Massachusetts  the  courts  make  direct  commitments  to  three 
institutions.     Women  are  committed  to  MCI  Framingham,   and  men  are 
committed  either  to  MCI  Concord  or  MCI  Walpole.     Individuals  in- 
carcerated at  MCI  Norfolk,  Forestry  Camps,  MCI  Framingham,  or  Pre- 
Release  Centers  are  placed  there  as  a  result  of  a  transfer,  after 
having  been  carefully  screened  for  eligibility  and  suitability  for 
a  medium  and/or  minimum  security  status. 

The  judge  sets  only  the  maximum  sentence  in  the  case  of  men 
sentenced  to  Concord.     The  individual  is  sentenced  to  the  authority 
of  the  superintendent  without  a  minimum  sentence.     Concord  inmates 
are  characteristically  individuals  with  less  lengthy  criminal 
histories,   and  thus  tend  to  be  younger  offenders. 

However,  with  respect  to  MCI  Walpole,  the  judge  must  fix 
both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  term  (except  for  life  sentences  and 
sentences  for  habitual  offenders).     The  minimum  sentence  must  not 
be  for  less  than  two  and  half  years;  the  maximum  not  more  than 
that  established  by  statute. 

Because  of  the  above  stated  distinctions,  the  1975  releasee 
sample  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  institution  to  which  each 
individual  was  originally  committed.     Of  the  806  releases, 95  (12%) 
had  been  originally  committed  to  MCI  Framingham,   407    (50%)   tc  MCI 
Concord,  and  302    (37%)   to  MCI  Walpole.     The  recidivism  rates  for 
these  institutions  were  16%,  25%,  and  15%,  respectively.  The 
results  are  summarized  below  in  Table  VI: 
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TABLE  VI 


RECIDIVISM 

RATE  BY 

COMMITTING 

INSTITUTION 

INSTITUTION 

NUMEER 

PERCENT 

RECIDIVISM 
PATE 

MCI  Framinghar 

95 

(  12) 

161 

MCI  Concord 

407 

(  50) 

2  5% 

MCI  Walpole 

302 

(  37) 

15% 

TOTAL 

806 

(100) 

20% 

It  is  important  to  note  that  half   (50%)   of  the  total  releasee 
population  had  been  originally  sentenced  to  Concord,  and  that  the 
MCI  Concord  commitments  had  the  higher  recidivism,  rates.  This 
phenomenon  may  be  a  result  of  the  relatively  young  age  of  Concord 
residents . 

Differential  Recidivism  Rates  for  Committing  Institutions  by 
Institution  of  Release : 

In  May,   1975,  a  report  was  issued  which  documented  an  interestinc 
trend  in  Walpole  commitments.       For  the  1971  releasee  population  it 
was  found  that  for  individuals  originally  committed  to  MCI  Walpole, 
differential  recidivism  rates  occurred  with  respect  to  the  specific 
institution  from  which  they  were  subsequently  released.  Specifically 
those  who  had  been  originally  committed  to  Walpole,  but  who  had 
been  transferred  to  a  pre-release  had  lower  rates  of  recidivisr  than 
those  either  remaining  at  Walpole  or  those  transferred  from  Walpole 
but  eventually  returned  and  released  from  Walpole. 

The  author  suggested  that  such  differential  recidivism  rates 
may  be  explained  by  one  of  two  situations:  either  low  recidivisr 
risks  may  have  been  selected  for  transfers  to  institutions  of 
lower  security;  or  a  transfer  to  an  institution  of  lesser  security 
may  provide  for  a  reintegrat ive  effect  which  is  not  found  in  an 
abrupt  release  from  a  maximum,  security  institution. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction's  Research  Unit 
conducted  a  separate  study  in  an  attempt  to  discern  whether  or 
not  either  of  these  two  explanations  was  valid.     For  this  study 
Base  Expectancy  Tables  were  developed  and  applied  to  the  portion 
of  the  Walpole  commitments  in  the  sample  that  were  transferred 
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to  and  released  from  MCI's  Norfolk  and  Forestry  Camps  to  test 
whether  or  not  there  was  in  fact  a  disproportionate  number  of 
lower  recidivism  risk  groups  within  the  population. 

The  results  of  the  study  supported  the  hypothesis  that  there 
exists  a  reintegrative  or  rehabilitative  quality  in  the  movement 
from  maximum  to  medium  and  to  minimum  security  levels  as  opposed 
to  an  abrupt  release  directly  from  a  maximum  security  institution. 

The  data  for  releases  in  1972  and  1973  also  supported  these 
findings.     In  1974,  however,  Walpole  commitments  released  from 
medium  security  institutions  no  longer  had  lower  rates  of  recidi- 
vism than  those  released  from  maximum  security. 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  stems  from  a  recent 
pattern  of  greater  movement  from  medium  to  minimum  security  prior 
to  final  release.     In  previous  years,  nearly  40%  of  Walpole 
commitments  were  released  from  medium  security  institutions,  and 
24%  from  minimum.     In  1974,  only  21%  were  released  from  medium 
security  institutions  and  39%  from  minimum.     The  selection 
procedures  moved  a  greater  number  of  individuals  into  minimum 
security  status    (including  pre-release  centers)  without  increasing 
the  overall  recidivism  rates  of  the  total  releasee  population. 

In  1975,  however,  Walpole  commitments  released  from  medium 
security  institutions  did  indeed  have  lower  recidivism  rates  than 
those  released  from  maximum  security  institutions.     The  fact  still 
remains  that  a  greater  proportion  of  individuals  are  being  moved 
to  minimum  security  status.     In  1975,   49%  of  the  Walpole  commitments 
released  from  minimum  security  institutions,  while  only  14%  were 
released  from  medium  security. 

It  is  clear  that  for  Walpole  commitments  the  lower  security 
levels  of  releasing  institutions  have  lower  rates  of  recidivism. 
Moreover,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  released  from 
minimum  security  does  not  increase  overall  recidivism  rates. 


Table  VII  presents  these  supportive  findings: 
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TABLE  VII 

Ri    IDIVISM  RATE  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS   EY  SECURITY  LEVEL  OF 

INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,  1975 


NUMBER 


RECIDIVISM  RATr 


Walpole  commi tments  released 

from  maximum  security  institutions  114 

Walpole  commitments  released 

from  medium  security  institutions  42 

Walpole  commitments  released 

from  minimum  security  institutions  44 

Walpole  commitments  released 

from  pre-release  centers  102 

TOTAL  30  2 


25  % 

10% 

16% 

7% 
15* 


Table  VIII  shows  the  specific  institutions  and  their  recidivisr 
rates : 

TABLE  VIII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  WALPOLE  COMMITMENTS  BY  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,    197  5 


INSTITUTION 

1  MCI  Walpole 

2  MCI  Norfolk 

3  MCI  Concord 

4  Framingham  Men 

5  Forestry  Camps 

6  Pre-Release 

TOTAL 


NUMBER  PERCENT       RECIDIVISM  RATE 

111  (  37)  24% 

42  (  14)  10% 

3  (1)  33% 

21  (     7)  19% 

23  (     8)  13% 

102  (   34)  7% 

302  (100)  15% 
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A  breakdown  of  MCI  Concord  commitments  by  institution  of  release 
demonstrates  the  same  findings.     Again,   it  is  clear  that  the  higher 
the  security  level  of  the  releasing  institution,  the  higher  the 
recidivism  rate  and  vice  versa,   although  the  recidivism  rate  for 
pre-release  had  risen  from  1974.     This  point  is  shown  by  the  following 
security  level  categories: 

TABLE  IX 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  OF  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS  BY  SECURITY 
LEVEL  OF  INSTITUTION  OF  RELEASE,    19  75* 


NUMBER  RECIDIVISM  RATF 

Concord  commitments  released 

from  maximum  security  institutions  248  271 

Concord  commitments  released 

from  medium  security  institutions  31  16° 

Concord  commitments  released 

from  minimum  security  institutions  19  161 

Concord  commitments  released  from 

pre-release  centers  109  23% 

TOTAL  407  25% 


The  specific  institutions  and  their  recidivism  rates  are  presented 
in  Table  X  below: 


TABLE  X 


RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  CONCORD  COMMITMENTS  BY  INSTITUTION 

OF  RELEASE   19  75  COHORT 


RELEASING 
INSTITUTION 

NUMBER  OF 
RELEASEES 

PERCENT 

RECIDIVISM 
RATE 

MCI  Concord 

234 

(  57) 

26% 

MCI  Walpole 

14 

(  3) 

50% 

MCI  Norfolk 

31 

(  8) 

16% 

MCI  Framingham 

1 

(  0) 

0% 

MCI  Forestry 

18 

(  4) 

17% 

Pre-Release 

109 

(  27) 

23% 

TOTAL 

407 

(100) 

25% 

In  1975  MCI  Concord  was  defined  as  a  maximum  security  institution 
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Recidivism  Rate  by  Type  of  Release: 

The  1975  releasee  sample  was  next  analyzed  in  terms  of 
differential  recidivism  rates  by  category  of  type  of  release  - 
parole  or  discharge.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  XII  below. 
Those  individuals  released  on  parole  had  higher  recidivism  rates 
than  those  released  on  discharge. 

The  reason  for  the  higher  recidivism  rates  for  parolees  is 
clear.     Because  the  dischargees  are  not  on  parole  status  and 
therefore  not  under  strict  supervision,  they  would  not  be  returnee 
for  parole  infractions,  nor  would  their  criminal  violations  be 
so  detectable. 
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FURLOUGH  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 


Of  the  total  number  of  releasees  from  prison  in  1975,  304 
(38%)   did  not  receive  a  furlough  while  incarcerated.  The 
recidivism  rate  for  such  individuals  was  301.     On  the  contrary 
502    (62%)   individuals  did  experience  a  furlough  while  incarcerated 
and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  14%. 


From  these  results  it  can  be  assumed  that  furlough  participation 
has  an  impact  on  recidivism  rates.     Those  individuals  experiencing 
one  or  more  furloughs  while  incarcerated  had  significantly  lower 
recidivism  rates  than  those  never  experiencing  a  furlough. 

When  compared  with  the  1974  data,  the  recidivism  rates  are 
consistent.     In  1974,  the  recidivism  rate  for  those  not  having 
received  a  furlough  was  identical  to  1975  -  30%,  whereas  the 
rate  for  those  receiving  a  furlough  in  1974  was  15%,  as  compared 
to  14%  for  1975.     However,   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1974 
a  larger  proportion   (74%)  of  the  releasees  had  experienced  a 
furlough  than  in  1975  (62%). 

The  recidivism  rate  broken  down  by  participation  in  the 
furlough  program  is  shown  below  in  Table  XIII: 


TABLE  XIII 


RECIDIVISM  RATE  BROKEN  DOWN  BY  PARTICIPATION  IN  FURLOUGH  PROGRAM 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


RECIDIVISM  FATE 


Did  not  receive  a  Furlough 
Received  a  Furlough 


304 
502 


(  38) 
(  62) 


30% 
14% 


TOTAL  SAMPLE 


806 


(100) 


20 


Variation  in  recidivism  rates  occurs  when  the 
furlough  variable  is  broken  down  by  specific  releasing  institutions. 
In  all  cases  with  the  exception  of  the  Forestry  Camps,  the  recidi- 
vism rates  for  individuals  not  receiving  furloughs  were  higher 
than  the  rates  for  individuals  experiencing  furloughs.     The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  XIV: 
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Sirnilar  to  the  situation  of  selection  of  individuals  for 
minimum  security  status,   the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  selection  process  for  granting  furloughs  works  in  such 
a  way  that  low  recidivism  risks  are  disproportionately  chosen 
to  receive  furloughs  and  high  risks  disproportionately  excluded. 
So  as  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  finding  that  furlough 
participation  reduces  the  incidence  of  recidivistic  behavior, 
a  test  for  possible  selection  biases  is  needed.     Base  Expectancy 
Tables  were  used  to  accomplish  this,  by  which  an  expected 
recidivism  rate  is  calculated  and  compared  to  the  actual  recidivisir 
rate.     The  Base  Expectancy  Table  was  constructed  on  the  popu- 
lation of  inmates  released  from  Massachusetts  correctional 
institutions  in  1971,   just  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
furlough  program   (as  well  as  pre-release  and  other  community 
correctional  programs)   in  Massachusetts.     Thus  no  one  in  this 
total  release  population  had  received  a  furlough. 

Once  constructed,  the  Base  Expectancy  Table  was  first  used 
to  calculate  the  Expected  Recidivism  Rate  of  the  total  releasee 
population  for  1975.     This  population  was  then  broken  down  into 
two  segments:   a  group  consisting  of  males  having  received  one  or 
more  furloughs  prior  to  release;  and  a  group  of  males  not  having 
received  a  furlough.     Base  Expectancy  Rates  were  calculated  for 
each  of  the  sub-groups.     The  following  table  shows  the  results 
of  the  tests: 


TABLE  XV 


EXPECTED  AND  ACTUAL  RECIDIVISM  RATES 
BROKEN  DOWN  BY  FURLOUGH  PART I C I PAT I ON ,    19  7 5 


GROUP 


NUMBER  OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


EXPECTED  RATE 
OF  RECIDIVISM 


ACTUAL  RATE 
OF  RECIDIVISM 


I  . 


All  males  released 
in  1975  who  did  not 
receive  a  furlough 


248 


2  5.7% 


3  0% 


II.  All  males  released 
in  1975  who  did 
receive  a  furlough 


463 


23.3% 


14% 


III   TOTAL  MALE  RELEASEE 
POPULATION 


711 


24.1% 


21% 
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For  those  individuals  not  experiencing  a  furlough,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  expected  and  observed  rates  of  recidivism  was  not 
statistically  significant.     By  contrast,  the  difference  between  the 
expected  and  observed  rates  for  those  experiencing  one  or  more 
furloughs  proved  to  be  statistically  significant. 

We  can  thus  conclude  that  participation  in  the  furlough  prograr 
significantly  reduces  the  chances  that  a  person  will  recidivate  upon 
his  release  to  the  community.     It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
reduction  in  recidivistic  behavior  is  not  due  to  the  types  of  inmates 
selected  for  furlough  participation,  but  due  to  the  furlough  prograr 
itself. 
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VARIABLES  FOUND  TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  RECIDIVISTS  AND  NON-RECIDIVISTS 


The  final  section  of  this  report  focuses  on  specific  background 
variables  that  distinguished  between  individuals  who  recidivated 
and  those  who  did  not.     Each  variable  was  dichotomized  to  determine 
the  best  split  for  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  categories.  Those 
variables  which  produced  a  statistically  significant  difference 
between  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  groups  were  chosen  for  the 
following  discussion. 

Four  categories  of  variables  were  found  to  distinguish  between 
the  incidence  of  recidivism  and  non-recidivism.     Unlike  the  results 
from  1974,  marital  status,  employment  history  and  type  of  offense 
were  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant.     The  distinguishing 
categories  are  summar ized  below  in  the  following  outline: 

I.  Furlough  History 

II.  Criminal  Career  Pattern 

(1)  Age  at  Release 

(2)  Age  at  First  Arrest 

(3)  Age  at  Incarceration 

(4)  Total  Prior  Incarcerations 

(5)  Prior  Juvenile  Paroles 

(6)  Prior  Court  Appearances 

(7)  Prior  Juvenile  Incarcerations 

(8)  Prior  Court  Appearances  for  Property  Offenses 

III.  History  of  Known  Drug  Use 

IV.  Security  Status  of  Institution  of  Release 


Individuals  who  had  one  or     no    furloughs  at  the  time  of  release 
had  a  significantly  higher  recidivism  rate  than  those  who  had  ex- 
perienced two  or  more  furloughs.     The  recidivism  rates  were  29%  for 
those  having  one  or  no      furloughs,   and  13%  for  those  having  two 
or  more.     Moreover,   individuals  experiencing  one  or     no  successful 
furloughs  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  28%,  whereas  those  experiencing 
two  or  more  successful  furloughs  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  12%. 

Those  individuals  who  had  longer  criminal  careers  tended  to 
recidivate  more  than  those  who  were  not  deeply  involved  in  a 
criminal  career.     Specifically,  those  first  arrested  at  the  age 
of  18  years  or  less  had  a  higher  recidivism  rate  than  those  who  were 
over  18   (24%  as  opposed  to  8%).     Individuals  incarcerated  at  the 
age  of  26  or  below  had  a  higher  recidivism  rate    (24%)   than  those 
over  26    (12%).     Age  at  release  also  proved  to  be  significant, 
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evidenced  by  the  fact  that  those  individuals  30  years  old  or  under 
when  released  had  a  higher  rate  of  recidivism   (24%)   than  individuals 
over  30    (9%) .     Individuals  with  more  than  three  total  incarcerations 
had  a  higher  rate  of  recidivism  than  those  with  three  or  fewer 
incarcerations.     Releasees  who  had  experienced  one  or  more  juvenile 
paroles  had  a  higher  recidivism  rate  than  individuals  not  having 
received  a  juvenile  parole.     Moreover,  those  with  19  or  fewer 
court  appearances  had  a  lower  recidivism  rate  than  those  with  more 
than  nineteen.     Related  to  this,  individuals  with  more  than  one 
juvenile  incarceration  had  nearly  twice  the  recidivism  rate  as  those 
without  a  juvenile  incarceration   (35%  vs.   18%).     Also,  those 
individuals  with  nine  or  fewer  court  appearances  for  property  charges 
had  a  lower  recidivism  rate  than  those  with  10  or  more  appearances 
(17%  vs.   32%).     Table  XVI  summarizes  these  findings: 

Another  category  which  proved  to  be  a  strong  indicator  of 
high  and  low  recidivism  risk  potential  was  history  of  known  drug 
use.     The  recidivism  rate  for  individuals  who  used  drugs  was 
significantly  higher  than  for  those  not  having  used  drugs.  The 
rates  were  26%  and  14%,  respectively. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  security  level  of  the 
institution  of  release  is  highly  correlated  with  recidivism  risk 
potential.     Individuals  released  from  medium  security  institutions 
had  the  lowest  risk  potential   (12%)  ,  followed  by  pre-release  centers 
and  minimum  security  institutions    (15%  and  16%,  respectively). 
Maximum  security  institutions  had  the  highest  recidivism  risk 
potentials   (27%) . 

Also  pointed  out  earlier,   furlough  program  participation  is  a 
strong  indicator  of  recidivism  risk  potential.  Individuals 
experiencing  at  least  one  furlough  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  14%, 
as  opposed  to  30%  for  those  not  experiencing  a  furlough. 
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DISCUSSION 


The  present  analysis  of  the  1975  releasee  population  has 
provided  further  evidence  that  the  patterns  which  emerged  from 
previous  departmental  recidivism  research  continue  to  exist. 
Prior  research  has  indicated  that  the  Furlough  Program,  the 
inception  of  pre-release  centers,  and  the  gradual  movement  from 
maximum  security  level  institutions  to  lower  security  institu- 
tions have  all  led  to  lower  rates  of  recidivism.     The  results 
of  this  study  coincide  with  the  results  of  past  research. 

Implicit  in  the  theoretical  and  policy  aspects  of  research 
on  recidivism  is  the  process  of  reintegration  through  graduated 
release  and  its  effects  upon  further  criminal  behavior  by  an 
individual.     The  system  of  graduated  release  involves  certain 
areas  that  are  discussed  in  this  study  -  the  furlough  program, 
the  movement  from  maximum  to  medium  to  minimum  security 
institutions,  pre-release  centers  -  as  well  as  work-release  and 
education-release  programs.     It  is  important  to  realize  that 
such  graduated  release  programs  occur  during  different  stages 
of  an  individual's  incarceration,  thus  providing  for  a  gradual 
reintegration  to  the  community.     For  example,  participation  in 
the  furlough  program  may  begin  early  in  the  period  of  incarcer- 
ation and  continue  to  the  time  of  release,   facilitating  main- 
tenance of  community  linkages  as  well  as  possible  broadening  of 
societal  ties.     Participation  in  pre-release  centers  occurs 
during  the  final  stages  of  incarceration,  providing  for  an 
opportunity  for  greater  freedom  which  the  individual  will 
encounter  upon  release  to  the  community.     Work  and  education 
release  programs,  which  an  offender  may  experience  at  pre-release 
centers  or  occasionally  at  minimum    security  institutions 
allow  the  individual  to  participate  in  activities  within  a  normal 
societal  environment.     The  effects  of  these  programs  are  two- 
fold:    1)   they  offer  the  individual  a  chance  to  readjust  to 
life  experiences  outside  of  the  prison;   and  2)   they  provide 
preparation  for  greater  employment  opportunities  through  training. 

In  conclusion,  the  major  findings  of  departmental  research 
over  the  past  five  years  have  been  reinforced  by  the  present  study. 
Specifically,   it  has  been  shown  that  the  processes  of  graduated 
release  programs  and  reintegrati ve  programs  have  been  highly 
effective.     Together  with  the  effects  of  the  Morrissey  vs.  Brewer 
decision  on  the  parole  revocation  process,  the  above-stated 
programs  have  produced  lower  rates  of  recidivism  in  releasees 
from  the  Department  of  Correction.     Therefore,   it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  policy  of  continued  and  expanded  reintegrative  and 
graduated  release  programs  should  be  maintained. 
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VARIABLES 


A.  COMMITMENT  VARIABLES 


B. 


1. 

Institution  of  Original  Commitment 

2. 

Number  of  Jail  Credits 

3. 

Age  at  Commitment 

4. 

Present  Offense   (most  serious  charge) 

5. 

Number  of  Charges  Involved  in  Present  Offense 

6. 

Type  of  Sentence 

7. 

Minimum  Sentence 

8. 

Maximum  Sentence 

PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  VARIABLES 

1. 

Race 

2. 

Marital  Status 

3. 

Military  Service 

4. 

Last  Civilian  Address 

5. 

Emergency  Addressee 

6  . 

Occupational  Field 

7. 

Length  of  Employment  at  Most  Skilled  Position 

8. 

Longest  Time  Employed  at  Any  One  Job 

9. 

Type  of  Education 

10. 

Last  Grade  Completed 

11. 

History  of  Drug  Use 
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C.  CRIMINAL  HISTORY  VARIABLES 


1. 

Age  at 

First  Arrest 

2. 

Age  at 

First  Drunk  Arrest 

3. 

Age  at 

First  Drug  Arrest 

4. 

Total  Number  of 

Court  Appearances 

5. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Person  Offenses 

6  . 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Property  Offenses 

7. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Sex  Offenses 

8. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Narcotic  Offenses 

9. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Drunkenness  Offenses 

10. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Escape  Offenses 

11. 

Number 

of 

Juvenile  Commitments 

12. 

Number 

of 

House 

of  Correction  Commitments 

13. 

Number 

of 

Prior 

State  or  Federal  Commitments 

14. 

Number 

of 

Juvenile  Paroles 

15. 

Number 

of 

Adult 

Paroles 

16. 

Number 

of 

Juvenile  Parole  Violations 

17. 

Number 

of 

Adult 

Parole  Violations 

18. 

Age  at 

Release 

FURLOUGH  VARIABLES 

1.  Total  Number  of  Furloughs 

2.  Total  Number  of  Successful  Furlough  Outcomes 

3.  Total  Number  of  Late-Under  Furloughs 

4.  Total  Number  of  Late-Over  Furloughs 

5.  Total  Number  of  Escape  Furlough  Outcomes 

6 .  Total  Number  of  Arrest  Furlough  Outcomes 

7.  Specific  Institution  Granting  Furlough 

8.  Months  Served  Before  Receiving  First  Furlough 

9.  Months  Served  Before  First  Furlough  Escape 

RECIDIVISM  VARIABLES 

1.  Category  of  Return 

2 .  New  Arrests 

3.  Types  of  Parole  Violations 

4.  Disposition  of  New  Arrests 

5.  Date  Returned  to  Custody 

6.  Date  Parole  Warrant  Issued 
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ABSTRACT 


As  one  of  a  continuous  series,  this  study  presents  an  analysis  of 
recidivism  rates  for  individuals  released  from  the  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institutions  in  the  year  19  77. 

Maintaining  the  downward  trend  documented  in  previous  depart- 
mental recidivism  research,  the  overall  recidivism  rate  for  the  19  77 
releasee  population  is  15%.     For  releases  in  the  years  1971  through 
1976,   the  rates  were  as  follows:   25%,  22%,  19%,   19%,   20%,  and  16% 
respectively. 

The  results  of  this  study  reaffirmed  prior  major  findings. 
Individuals  who  participated  in  the  Home  Furlough  Program  and  a  gradu- 
ated release  process  prior  to  their  release   Cto  the  streets)  had 
significantly  lower  recidivism  rates  compared  with  those  who  did  not 
participate . 

New  results  that  have  emerged  in  the  19  77  analysis  included: 

1)  significantly  lower  rates  in  recidivism  for  the  Concord  population; 

2)  total  prior  incarcerations  as  a  distinguishing  variable  between 
recidivists  and  non-recidivists;   3).   a  significantly  lower  return  rate 
for  the  black  population  of  inmates  as  compared  with  whites. 

In  summary,  this  study  along  with  prior  recidivism  research, 
attributes  the_ reduction  in  rates  to  three  major  factors:  1)  partici- 
pation in  the  Home  Furlough  Program;   2)   release  from  a  pre-release 
center;  and  3).   the  combined  effect  of  the  two  programs.  Therefore, 
we  can  conclude  that  graduated  release  programs  along  with  various 
reintegrative  efforts,  are  germane  to  the  reduction  in  recidivism 
rates  of  the  incarcerated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recidivism  rates  have  been  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  state's  correctional  programs  since  the  implementation  of  the 
Correctional  Reform  Act  of  19  72  which  instituted  pre-release  centers, 
the  Home  Furlough  Program  and  work  and  education  release.     As  part  of 
a  continuing  effort  in  assessing  these  programs,  the  Research  Unit 
has  annually  studied  and  evaluated  recidivism  rates.     Through  this 
process,  we  can  determine  whether  these  programs'  are  making  the 
positive  impact  intended  by  the  Department  of  Correction,  to 
rehabilitate  and  reintegrate  individuals  back  into  society. 

Analysis  from  prior  years  has  shown  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  recidivism  rates . ^    The  overall  trend  has  been  downward. 
For  releases  in  the  year  1966,  the  mean  recidivism  rate  was  30%;  for 
1971,   25%;   for  1972,   22%;   for  1973,   19%;    for  1974,   19%;   for  1975,  20%; 
for  1976,  16%. 

Controlling  for  selection  factors  in  furlough  program  participation, 
it  has  been  found  that  participation  in  the  program  results  in  lower 
rates  of  recidivism.     Moreover,  participation  in  pre-release  programs 
prior  to  release  also  resulted  in  lower  rates  of  recidivism.  Finally, 
the  security  level  of  the  institution  from  which  an  individual  is 
released  has  a  positive  bearing  on  recidivism  rates. 

The  present  study  represents  a  continued  attempt  to  study  the 
above  trends  and  identify  any  additional  trends  in  recidivism  rates. 
This  study  is  based  on  the  format  of  prior  annual  recidivism  reports 
for  comparative  purposes. 

The  Research  Unit  collected  data  describing  the  background 
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characteristics  and  the  recidivism  variables  for  all  individuals 
released  from  Massachusetts  correctional  institutions  in  1977. 
The  statistics  are  available  for  MCI's  Walpole  and  Concord  (maximum 
security  institutions) ;  MCI-Norfolk   (medium  security) ;  Forestry 
Camps  and  MCI-Framingham  (minimum  security) ;  MCI-Bridgewater  (includ- 
ing the  Southeastern  Correctional  Center  and  Bridgewater  State  Hospital) 

and  Pre-Release  Centers.     The  raw  data  for  this  report  has  been 

2 

published  as  a  separate  study. 

During  19  77,  the  period  of  this  study,  Concord  was  considered 
maximum  security,   although  it  has  been  subsequently  designated  a 
medium  security  facility. 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 


Definition  of  Recidivist : 

A  recidivist  was  defined  as  any  subject  returned  to  a  federal  or 
state  correctional  institution  or  to  a  county  jail  or  house  of 
correction  for  30  days  or  more  as  a  result  of  either  a  parole  viola- 
tion or  a  new  court  sentence. 

Follow-Up  Period: 

The  follow-up  period  was  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  subject's 
release  to  the  community. 

Variables  Collected: 

The  analyses  in  this  report  are  based  on  five  categories  of 
variables:    (1)   commitment  variables,    (2)   personal  background  varia- 
bles,   (3)   criminal  history  variables,   (4)   furlough  variables  and 
(5)   recidivism  variables.     Appendix  I  gives  a  specific  listing  of 
these  variables. 

Data  was  derived  primarily  from  the  computerized  data  base 
developed  by  the  Correction  and  Parole  Management  Information  System. 
Additional  data  was  collected  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
Correction,   the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Probation.     The  data 
was  analyzed  on  the  Massachusetts  State  College  Computer  Network. 
An  "other"  category  has  been  devised  because  of  the  relatively  small 
sample  size.     This  category  includes  RDC 1 s    (Reception  Diagnostic 
Centers),  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  and  Bridgewater  State  Hospital, 
also  Medfield  Prison  Project. 
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FINDINGS 


In  1977,   a  total  of  1138  individuals  were  released  from  the 
Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions    (MCI).     Of  the  1138,  969  or 
85%  were  not  returned  to  a  correctional  institution  within  one  year 
of  their  release  while  169  or  15%  were  reincarcerated  within  the  one 
year  follow-up  period.     Therefore,  the  1977  recidivism  rate  was  15%. 
This  is  a  one  percent  decrease  from  1976. 

Upon  examination  of  individual  institution  recidivism  rates, 
variation  occurs.     Table  I  illustrates  the  differential  rates  of 
institutional  releases. 

TABLE  I 

RECIDIVISM  RATES  BY  RELEASING  INSTITUTION,    19  77 


INSTITUTION 

NUMBER  OF 
RELEASES 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  POPULATION 

RECIDIVISM 
RATE 

Walpole 

118 

(  10) 

25% 

Concord 

252 

(  22) 

18% 

Norfolk  . 

76 

(  7) 

15% 

Framingham-Men 

1 

(  0) 

0% 

Framingham-Women 

107 

(  9) 

23% 

Forestry  Camps 

57 

(  5) 

14% 

SECC 

44 

(  4) 

20% 

Pre-Release  Centers 

473 

(  42) 

8% 

*Other 

10 

(  1) 

22% 

TOTAL 

1138 

(100) 

15% 

*Other  includes  RDC's 

(Reception  Diagnos 

tic  Centers) ,  Lemuel 

Shattuck 

Hospital  and  Bridgewater  State  Hospital  ,   also  Medfield  Prison  Project. 
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An  overall  downward  trend  in  annual  recidivism  rates  remains  out- 
standing for  the  years  1966-1977.     However,  comparison  of  individual 
institution  rates  show  considerable  variation. 

Recidivism  rates  for  the  Forestry  Camps    (Monroe,  Warwick,  Plymouth) 
have  increased.     This  increase  is  not  statistically  significant  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  sample  size   (N=57) . 

The  Southeastern  Correctional  Center  (SECC)  which  began  operation 
in  1976  is  classified  as  a  medium  security  institution.     Their  increase 
in  recidivism  rate  is  not  statistically  significant.     At  this  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  reasons  for  their  increase.  Further 
studies  will  better  analyze  the  rate  of  recidivism  for  SECC  using 
1976  as  the  base  year  for  comparison.     Table  II  presents  comparative 
recidivism  rates  of  individual  institutions  for  1966-1977. 
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Of  noted  interest  is  the  reduced  recidivism  rate  for  the  Concord 

releases.     There  exists  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  the 

2 

recidivism  rate  for  1977  when  compared  to  1976.      CX  =9.  5  ,d.  f  .  =  l,p  05)_. 
Upon  examination  of  this  initial  finding,  we  found  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  1976  and  1977  Concord  populations.  Further 
investigation  revealed  that  this  difference  was  outstanding  when  the 
age  of  the  population  was  isolated.     The  statistical  test  of  sig- 
nificance,   Cchi  square)   showed  that  the  difference  occurred  specifically 
between  ages:   21-22;   22-23;  and  23-24  years  old.     The  direction  of  this 
difference  in  age  is  moving  downward. 

In  1977,  there  was  an  administrative  move  directed  to  keeping 
the  Concord  population  at  a  young  age,  whereas  the  oldest  offender  would 
be  23  years.   .This  move  proved  to  have  seemingly  a  positive  effect  - 
a  reduction  in  the  recidivism  rate  from  1976* s  25%  to  1977' s  18%. 
The  implication  is,  as  the  older,  more  experienced  inmates  were  moved 
out  of  Concord,   the  recidivism  rate  dropped.     A  closer  follow-up  is 
necessary  to  reveal  the  change  in  profile  of  the  Concord  inmate 
contrasted  to  previous  years. 
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Security  Level  of  Releasing  Institutions: 

The  security  level  of  the  institution  from  which  an  individual 
is  released  plays  an  important  role  on  his  or  her  post-release  be- 
havior.    It  has  been  shown  that  graduated  release  from  an  institution 
of  lesser  security  aids  in  preventing  the  incidence  of  recidivism, 
(Mershon,   1975,   1976).     Administrators  have  come  to  accept  this  fact 
and  are  increasing  placements  in  pre-release  centers.     The  proportion 
of  releases  from  pre-release  centers  has  increased  over  the  years. 
In  1975,   224  or  28%  of  releases  were  from  a  pre-release  center.  For 
1976  and  1977,  the  proportions  were  respectively:   365  or  40%  and 
473  or  42%.     The  department  is  also  expanding  medium  security  insti- 
tutions to  accomodate  more  beds.     The  Southeastern  Correctional  Center 
and  Gardner  are  examples  of  this. 

It  is  clear  to  see  from  Table  III,  that  the  lower  the  security 
level  of  the  institution  an  individual  experiences  prior  to  his  or  her 
release  to  the  streets,  the  less  a  chance  of  them  recidivating.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  security  placed  on  an  individual  prior  to  his 
or  her  release  to  the  street,  the  higher  their  chances  of  recidivating. 
Therefore,  the  reintegrative  process  via  the  de-escalating  levels  of 
security  proves  to  be  an  effective,  measure  in  curbing  recidivistic 
behavior. 
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TABLE  III 

INSTITUTIONAL  SECURITY  LEVEL  OF  RELEASE* 


NUMBER  PERCENTAGE  RECIDIVISM  RATE 
Pre-Release  Centers  473  (  41)  8% 
Minimum  Security  165  (  15)  18% 
Medium  Security  120  (  11)  18% 
Maximum  Security  370  (  33)  21% 
TOTAL                                           112  8                (100)  '  15% 


NOTE:      *This  table  does  not  include  the  Reception  Diagnostic  Centers 

(RDC's)   Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  and  Bridgewater  State  Hospital/ 
or  Medfield  Prison  Project. 

Individual  pre-release  centers 1  recidivism  rates  vary  consider- 
ably from  0%  to  25%.     As  noted  in  the  1975  recidivism  report  (Mershon, 
1978)   some  of  the  variation  is  a  result  of  the  small  sample  size  of 
individual  centers.     The  selection  process  made  by  the  classification 
boards  as  to  where  an  inmate  spends  the  final  part  of  his  incarceration 
before  being  paroled  is  dependent  on  the  suitability  of  the  inmate  to 
adjust  to  that  environment  as  well  as  available  space. 

Prior  research  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  variation  in 

recidivism  rates  of  individual  pre-release  centers  is  a  function  of 

the  risk  potential  of  the  population  upon  which  that  particular  center 
3 

draws.       Table  IV  illustrates  individual  rates  for  pre-release  centers. 
Of  notable  interest  is  the  0%  recidivism  rate  for:  Lancaster  Pre-Release, 
Boston  Offenders  Services  Project   (BOSP) ,  METAC  and  Park  Drive. 
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TABLE  IV 

RECIDIVISM  RATES  FOR  SPECIFIC  PRE-RELEASE  CENTERS,  19.77 


PERCENT  OF 

NUMBER  OF  TOTAL  PRE-  RECIDIVISM 

INSTITUTION  RELEASES  RELEASE  POPULATION  RATE 


Park  Drive 

10 

(  2) 

0% 

BOSP 

14 

(  3) 

0% 

MET  AC 

17 

(  4) 

0% 

Lancaster 

37 

(  8) 

0% 

577  House 

57 

(  12) 

4% 

J. 

C  Q. 

D  S 

6  4 

(  Id) 

D  % 

Temporary  Housing  Project 

34 

(  7) 

6% 

Charlotte  House 

15 

(  3) 

7% 

Coolidge  House 

15 

(  3) 

7% 

Shirley- 

67 

(  14) 

12% 

Brooke  House 

31 

(  7) 

13% 

South  Middlesex 

24 

(  5) 

13% 

Norfolk  Pre-Release 

19 

(  4) 

16% 

699  House 

48 

(  10) 

25% 

TOTAL 

473 

(100) 

8% 
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Comparison  of  pre-release  centers'   recidivism  rates  for  the 
years  1973-1977  revealed  fluctuation.     Again,  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  relatively  small  sample  sizes  of  individual  pre-release 
centers.     Park  Drive  is  a  new  center  which  began  operation  in  19  77. 

The  comparative  recidivism  rates  of  individual  pre-release 
centers  are  shown  in  Table  V. 
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Recidivism  Rate  by  Type  of  Release: 

Two  categories  of  release  are  used  in  the  Research  Unit's  coding: 
1)   parole  release  and  2)   discharge   (expiration  of  sentence).     In  1977, 
the  recidivism  rate  for  parolees  was  15%  and  12%  for  dischargees. 
This  finding  is  not  unexpected  due  to:   1)   parolees  can  be  returned  for 
a  technical  infraction  of  the  conditions  of  parole  where  dischargees 
cannot  and,  2)   parolees  are  under  closer  supervision  than  dischargees 
so  that  law-breaking  activity  may  be  more  readily  detected. 
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Specific  Category  of  Recidivism  For  Releases  in  1977: 

Three  types  of  categories  were  used  to  determine  recidivists. 
An  individual  was  reincarcerated  and  thus  labelled  recidivist  for 
the  following  reasons:   1)   a  technical  infraction  of  his  or  her 
parole  condition   (i.e.,  failure  to  complete  a  particular  program, 
failure  to  maintain  employment,  failure  to  keep  in  contact  with 
parole  officer,  etc.);  2)   a  new  arrest  in  association  with  a  parole 
violation;   3)    a  new  court  commitment. 

Of  the  1138  releases,   169  were  reincarcerated.     Forty-four  of 
these  recidivists  were  returned  for  a  technical  infraction  of  their 
parole  conditions;   seventy-four  had  new  arrests;   and  fifty-one  were 
returned  on  a  new  court  commitment. 

Consistent  with  19  7  6  findings,  a  smaller  amount  of  individuals 
were  returned  for  a  technical  infraction  of  their  parole  conditions 
(48%) ,  and  a  larger  amount  for  new  arrests   (7%) .      (It  should  be  noted 
that  a  new  arrest  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  new  commitment.)  Table 
VII  summarizes  these  findings. 
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Fur lough  Program  Participation: 

Of  the  113  8  inmates  released  from  the  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Institutions,   546  or  48%  did  not  receive  a  furlough  prior  to  their 
release  and  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  23%.     The  remaining  592  inmates 
or  52%  did  receive  one  or  more  furloughs  during  incarceration  and 
their  respective  recidivism  rate  was  7%. 

It  is  clear  to  see  that  individuals  who  experienced  furloughs 

prior  to  their  release  had  significantly  lower  rates  of  recidivism 

2 

than  those  who  did  not  (X  =61.28,  df =1 ,p^L . 00 1) .  Past  documentation 
along  with  the  present  finding  has  shown  that  furloughs  make  a  posi- 
tive impact  during  an  individual's  incarceration  period  and  is  posi- 

4 

tively  correlated  to  a  low  rate  of  recidivism. 

The  recidivism  rate  broken  down  by  participation  in  the  furlough 
program  is  shown  below  in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 

RECIDIVISM  RATE  BROKEN  DOWN  BY  PARTICIPATION  IN  FURLOUGH  PROGRAM 

NUMBER  PERCENT  RECIDIVISM  RATE 

Did  not  receive  a  furlough        546  (  48)  23% 

Received  a  furlough  59  2  C  52)  7% 

TOTAL  1138  (100)  15% 

When  the  furlough  variable  is  broken  down  by  specific  releasing 
institution,  the  generalization  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  fur- 
lough program  is  again  reaffirmed.     Within  each  institution,  the  re- 
cidivism rate  of  individuals  participating  in  the  furlough  program  is 
lower  than  those  who  did  not  participate.     Table  IX  illustrates  this 
finding . 
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VARIABLES  FOUND  TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  RECIDIVISTS  AND  NON-RECIDIVISTS 
Analysis  next  proceeded  in  an  attempt  to  identify  specific  varia- 
bles found  to  distinguish  between  recidivists  and  non-recidivists,  based 
on  the  various  background  information  collected  on  the  19  77  releasee 
population.     Each  variable  was  dichotomized  to  determine  the  best  split 
for  high  and  low  recidivism  risk  categories.     Those  variables  which 
produced  a  statistically  significant  difference   (X*>3.8)   between  high 
and  low  recidivism  risk  groups  were  chosen  as  distinguishing  variables 
for  this  discussion.     Five  categories  of  variables  were  chosen: 

I.  Furlough  History 

(1)  Number  of  furloughs 

(2)  Number  of  successful  furloughs 

II.  Total  Prior  Incarcerations 

III.  Institution  Released  From 

IV.  Age  at  First  Arrest 

V.  Race   (White  vs.  Black) 

The  variable  furlough  history  has  consistently  showed  up  as  an 
important  element  in  an  inmate's  period  of  incarceration  since  1973. 
Individuals  who  experienced  furloughs  prior  to  their  release  had  a 
significantly  lower  rate  of  recidivism  than  individuals  who  never 
received  a  furlough.     Specifically,  individuals  who  never  received  a 
furlough  recidivated  at  a  rate  of  2  3%  compared  with  those  who  received 
one  or  more;   their  rate  was  7%.     Along  the  same  line,  individuals  who 
experienced  one  or  more  successful  furloughs  maintained  a  low  rate  of 
recidivism. 
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A  new  variable  "total  incarcerations"  emerged  as  a  distinguishing 
variable  between  recidivists  and  non-recidivists.     The  split  occurred 
between  individuals  who  were  never  incarcerated  and  those  who  had  at 
least  one  prior  incarceration.     Individuals  who  had  been  previously 
incarcerated  had  a  recidivism  rate  of  19%.     Those  with  no  prior 
incarcerations  had  a  rate  of  10%.     Analysis  yields  support  to  the 
statement  that  an  individual  serving  his  first  incarceration  is  a 
low  recidivism  risk. 

Aforementioned,  the  security  level  of  the  institution  of  release 
determines  an  inmate's  potential  recidivism  risk.     Individuals  released 
from  a  pre-release  center,  recidivated  at  a  lower  rate  -  8%  than 
individuals  released  from  a  non-pre-release  institution;   their  rate 
was  19%. 

Previously  identified  as  a  component  of  the  collective  category 
"criminal  career  pattern"  age  at  first  arrest  was  found  to  be  a 
distinguishing  variable  in  the  1977  releasee  population.  Upon 
examination  of  1975,   1976  and  1977  the  split  for  this  variable  occurred 
between  the  following:  in  1975  between  18  and  19  years  old;  in  1976 
between  19  and  20  years  old;   in  19  77  between  16  and  17  years  old.  The 
1977  data  showed  an  individual  sixteen  years  old  or  less  recidivating 
at  a  higher  rate  than  individuals  17  years  old  or  more  at  the  time  of 
their  first  arrest.     Specifically,  the  recidivism  rate  of  an  individual 
sixteen  or  less  was  19%  and  for  those  seventeen  or  more,  their  rate 
was  11%.     Prior  studies  have  shown,   "the  younger  the  offender  is,  the 
higher  the  recidivism  risk",    (1974,  LeClair) .     Analysis  of  1977  data 
substantiates  this.     The  age  of  an  individual  at  first  arrest  is 
getting  younger.     Consequently,  the  younger  offender  is  recidivating 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  older  one. 
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The  final  distinguishing  variable  was  race.     This  particular 
variable  is  a  new  emergence  as  a  significant  indicator  of  recidivism 
in  departmental  research. 

Black  inmates  were  found  to  have  a  significantly  lower  rate  of 
recidivism  when  compared  with  whites.     The  recidivism  rate  for  blacks 
was  11%  contrasted  to  17%  for  whites.     When  we  controlled  for  insti- 
tution of  release,  the  real  difference  was  associated  with  a  non-pre- 

2 

release  institution.    (X  =5  .  8  ,d .  f  .  =  1  ,p     .  05 )  .     For  blacks  committed 
to  Walpole  and  subsequently  released  from  Walpole-,  Norfolk  and  Forestry 
Camps,  the  significant  difference  occurred.     When  released  from  a  pre- 
release institution,  black  rates  were  still  lower  than  whites,  however 
the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant.     Table  X  documents 
black  recidivism  rates  compared  with  white's  rates  according  to  institution 
of  release. 

TABLE  X 

RECIDIVISM  RATES  OF  BLACKS   COMPARED  WITH  WHITES 

NON  PRE- 
RELEASE PRE-RELEASE  TOTAL 


N        %        RR                      N  %_  RR  N  %  RR 

Black            194   (  29)    14%  169    (  36)  8%  363  (  32)  11% 

White             446  (   67)    22%  28^  (  60)  9%  730  (   64)  17% 

Other              25   (     4)    16%                20   (  4)  5%  45  (     4)  11% 

TOTAL            66  5  (100)    19%  47  3  (100)  8%  1138  (100)  15% 

In  summation,  Table  XI  presents  the  distinguishing  variables  of 
recidivism  risk  potential. 
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DISCUSSION 

Despite  existing  controversy  and  dubious  attitudes  of  professionals, 
the  public,  etc.,  regarding  the  inability  to  rehabilitate  or  reintegrate 
criminals,  recidivism  rates  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
have  evidenced  that  it  is  possible.     The  concerted  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  to  move  inmates  through  the  system  in  a  de-escalating 
process  of  institutional  security  and  increased  commensurate  privileges 
(upon  assessment  of  the  inmate  by  the  Classification  Board) ,  have  proved 
to  be  significantly  effective.     The  1977  recidivism  rate  of  15%,  a  per- 
cent decrease  from  1976,  consistent  with  the  overall  downward  trend,  re- 
affirms this  finding.     With  respect  to  furloughs  and  pre-release,  the 
impact  on  recidivism  has  been  documented  with  selection  factors  controlled 
for  by  base  expectancy  outcome.^ 

Analyses  of  this  recidivism  report  has  shown  that:    (1)   the  graduated 
move  from  maximum  to  medium  and  subsequent  release  from  a  pre-release 
center,  had  significantly  reduced  the  incidence  of  recidivism  for  inmates 
exposed  to  this  movement;    (2)   individuals  who  participated  in  the  Home 
Furlough  Program  prior  to  their  release,  had  lower  recidivism  rates  when 
compared  with  individuals  who  had  no  privilege  of  the  furlough  program; 
(3)   the  combined  effect  of  inmates  involved  in  the  Home  Furlough  Program 
and  release  from  a  pre-release  center,  prior  to  their  release  to  the 
streets,  yielded  substantial  support  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  "reintegration"  technique. 

Additional  findings  uncovered  through  analysis  of  this  report 
which  may  be  the  development  of  future  trends  are:   1)    the  age  of  the 
incarcerated  offender   (at  first  arrest)  becoming  younger,   16-17  years 
old;   2)   a  decreasing  recidivism  rate  for  Concord  releases;   3)    a  de- 
crease in  the  recidivism  rate  of  blacks  as  compared  to  whites.  Further 
investigation  is  needed  to  discern  the  status  of  these  new  possible  trends. 
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APPENDIX  I 
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VARIABLES 

A.  COMMITMENT  VARIABLES 

1.  Institution  of  Original  Commitment 

2.  Number  of  Jail  Credits 

3.  Age  at  Commitment  i 

4.  Present  Offense   (most  serious  charge) 

5.  Number  of  Charges  Involved  in  Present  Offense 

6.  Type  of  Sentence 

7.  Minimum  Sentence 

8.  Maximum  Sentence 

B.  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  VARIABLES 


1. 

Race 

2. 

Marital  Status 

3. 

Military  Service 

4. 

Last  Civilian  Address 

5. 

Emergency  Addressee 

6. 

Occupational  Field 

7. 

Length  of  Employment  at  Most 

Skilled  Position 

8. 

Longest  Time  Employed  at. Any 

One  Job  , 

9. 

Type  of  Education 

10. 

Last  Grade  Completed 

11. 

History  of  Drug  Use 
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C.  CRIMINAL  HISTORY  VARIABLES 


1. 

Age  at 

First  Arrest 

2. 

Age  at 

First  Drunk  Arrest 

3. 

Age  at 

First  Drug  Arrest 

4. 

Total  Number  of 

Court  Appearances 

5. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Person  Offenses 

6. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Property  Offenses 

7  . 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Sex  Offenses 

8. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Narcotic  Offenses 

9. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Drunkenness  Offenses 

10. 

Number 

of 

Court 

Appearances 

for  Escape  Offenses 

11. 

Number 

of 

Juvenile  Commitments 

12. 

Number 

of 

House 

of  Correction  Commitments 

13. 

Number 

of 

Prior 

State  or  Federal  Commitments 

14. 

Number 

of 

Juvenile  Paroles 

15. 

Number 

of 

Adult 

Paroles 

16. 

Number 

of 

Juvenile  Parole  Violations 

17. 

Number 

of 

Adult 

Parole  Violations 

18. 

Age  at 

Release 
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D.  '        FURLOUGH  VARIABLES 

1.  Total  Number  of  Furloughs 

2.  Total  Number  of  Successful  Furlough  Outcomes 

3.  Total  Number  of  Late-Under  Furloughs 

4.  Total  Number  of  Late-Over  Furloughs 

5.  Total  Number  of  Escape  Furlough  Outcomes 

6.  Total  Number  of  Arrest  Furlough  Outcomes 

7.  Specific  Institution  Granting  Furlough. 

8.  Months  Served  Before  Receiving  First  Furlough 

9.  Months  Served  Before  First  Furlough  Escape 

E.  RECIDIVISM  VARIABLES 

1.  Category  of  Return 

2.  New  Arrests 

3.  Types  of  Parole  Violations 

4.  Disposition  of  New  Arrests 

5.  Date  Returned  to  Custody 

6.  Date  Parole  Warrant  Issued 
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